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The Lifetime pen has 


become an American classic 


A magnificent leadership in the pen field has come 
to the Lifetime because of its downright merit. It 
was the first pen of colorful beauty, first in supreme 
mechanical nicety, first in high dependability. Its 
iridium nib easily makes three clear carbon copies 
of your personal letters and memoranda. Instant 
response to lightest touch makes it the ideal pen for 
the Palmer handwriting system. And its non- 
corrosive alloys, costly gold and brilliant radite, 
build it to endure for a lifetime, juaranteed free of 
all repair charges. Ask any Sheaffer dealer to show 
you how mechanically nice the Lifetime pen is made. 


“Lifetime’’ pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25. Others lower 
De Luxe “‘Lifetime’’ pen, $10, pencil, $5 


At better stores everywhere 


SHEAFFER’ 
PENS: PENCILS* SKRIP 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY - FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S. A. 


New York : . Chicago : San Francisco 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. of Canada, Ltd. - Toronto, Ont.— 60-62 Front Styuws 
Wellington, N. Z. + Sydney, Australia - London—199 Regent St. 
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Identify the Lifetime 
pen by this” 
white dot 


» Onyx or Italian 


Marble Lifetime 
Desk Fountain- 
pen Set, $11 
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PUBLIC OPINION, New York, and CURRENT OPINION, New York, combined v 


(Titles registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


Vol. XCVIII, No. 1 New York, July 7, 1928 


: “VICTORY IS HIS HABIT—THE HAPPY WARRIOR, ALFRED E. SMITH” 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt at Houston. 


TOPICS « OF « THE * 


(This title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


THE DEMOCRACY’S NEW LEADER | 


NEW POLITICAL ERA DAWNS as Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, a product of Tammany, an avowed foe of Pro- 
hibition, a devout Catholic, comes from the sidewalks of 

New York to become the national standard-bearer of the Demo- 
cratic party, and many political writers note, at the same time, 
that the control of the Democratic party passes from the farm and 
the small town to the great cities, from the South to New York, 


International Newsreel 


JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 


Democratic Candidate for Vice-President. 


from the followers of Bryan and McAdoo to those of the Eastern 
leaders of the party. The change is seen the more complete in 
view of the practical unanimity with which the Houston con- 
vention made Smith its candidate and accepted his leadership. 
That this triumph of the New York Governor was deserved and 
inevitable is admitted by papers of all political faiths, tho natu- 
rally many Republican dailies find him no match for their own 
candidate. With the long-expected Hoover-Smith contest now 
under way, editors look forward to a campaign more closely con- 
tested and more exciting than any we have had for several 
quadrenniums, a campaign which the New York World (Dem.) 
thinks ‘“‘ought to revive faith in the American party system.” 
For each candidate is “‘in his own way a man of great distinction, 
of fine intelligence, and unimpeachable character.” 

“Amazing,” as the Boston Post (Dem.) looks back en it, is 
Governor Smith’s personal triumph in the Democratic conven- 
tion. No one, it is convinced, ‘‘could make a stronger appeal this 
year to the independent voter—if Smith can not win, no other 
Democrat would have come within hailing distance of victory.” 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) feels that the New 
York Governor ‘“‘is the Democrat whom Republicans most 


fear,” and the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) agrees that the best testi- 
mony to his strength ‘‘comes from Republican sources.” “‘The 
prestige which he has won, and the influence which he has con-— 
quered have come to him, not as the gift of a party machine, but 
as the result of his unexampled record as a faithful and fearless 
executive,” asserts the New York Times (Dem.). In the words: 


of the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Alfred E. Smith’s ‘‘outstand- _ 


ing capacity for government blazons itself from the house- — 


tops.” The Smith candidacy seems to the Wilmington Ever { 
Evening (Dem.) to represent undoubtedly “the serious and sober 
judgment’ of the great majority of his party. And the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazelte (Dem.) considers the nomination ‘‘as near 
the voice of the whole Democratic party as was the nomination of 
Wilson in 1916.” Another West Virginia Democratic daily, the 
Wheeling Register, tries to answer those who ask what sort of a 
President Al Smith will make: 


: ‘ 
‘He will bring to the office proven executive ability. He will 


bring proven ability to keep politics clean, even in a place where 
politics are prone to become dirty. But more important than 
either of those things, he will bring absolute honesty, the kind 
that is not satisfied merely to refrain from lying, but insists upon 
speaking when there is something that ought to be said. He has 
the confidence of both the rich and the poor, both of big business 
and of the plain people; and last, but not least, he has a sense of 
humor—and those qualifications come pretty near meeting the 
most rigid possible specifications for a Chief Executive.” 


How Alfred E. Smith, who has never held office outside his own 
State, and whose candidacy was so completely blocked by the 
MeAdoo faction at the 1924 convention, has within four years 
become the almost unanimous choice of his party for the Presi- 
dency, is a question several Democratic papers have been trying 
to answer. The eclipse of McAdoo by Smith may, reflects the © 
New York World, be due in part to the fact that Mr. MeAdoo has 
been out of office these past seven years, while Governor Smith 
“‘has been very much in public office and scored triumph after 
triumph at the expense of his Republican opponents in New 
York.’”’? Moreover, 


“There is the fact that the Democratic party outside of New 
ore has won few successes and developed little leadership since 

““There are other factors in addition to these which have en- 
tered into the situation. The important question is whether 
among these factors there is one of genuine significance that 
touches a fundamental spot in the structure of the Democratic 
party—namely, a real conversion of a formidable section of the 


| 
| 


| 
: 
| 
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party to the principles which Governor Smith has represented — 


in New York for the better part of the last decade.” 


Governor Smith, continues this consistent Democratic sup-— 
porter of his candidacy, “‘ will go to the people as a man, who has 
demonstrated that he can exercise power in accordance with the 
best liberal traditions of the American people and to the satis- 
faction of the overwhelming majority of men and women of all 
parties in his own State.’’ Quoting further: 


“The kind of government he has given New York, he will offer 
co the nation. They can search his record and find out whether 
he knows how to deal with grafters. They can search his record 
and find out whether he is free of entanglements with special 
Interests. They can search his record and find out whether he 
knows how to choose able men. They can search his record and 
find out whether he knows how to protect the State against the 
demands of political machines. They can search his record and 
find out whether he has the dignity, the poise, the judgment, and 
the intelligence to hold office under popular government.’”’ 
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e Py 
With such a panegyric we may well couple a passage from the 
‘eloquent speech made by Franklin D. Roosevelt in nominating 
his fellow New Yorker at Houston. After pointing out that his 
-eandidate possesses leadership, experience, honesty, and the abil- 
‘ity to interest people in government, Mr. Roosevelt continued: 


“Tt is possible with only these qualities for a man to be a rea- 
sonably efficient President, but there is one thing more needed 
to make him a great President. It is that quality of soul which 
makes a man loved by little children, by dumb animals; that 
quality of soul which makes him not merely admired, but loved 
by all the people—the quality of sympathetic understanding of 
the human heart. Instinctively he senses the popular need because 
he himself has lived through the hardship, the labor, and the sac- 
rifice which must be endured by every man who struggles up 
from obscurity. Between him and the people is that subtle bond 
which makes him their champion and makes them trust him. 
“Because of his power of leadership, because of his unequaled 
knowledge of the science of government, because of his uncom- 
promising honesty, because of his ability to bring the govern- 
ment home to the people, there is no doubt that our Governor will 
make an ‘efficient’ President; but it is because he also possesses, 
to a superlative degree, this rare faculty of sympathetic under- 
standing I prophesy he will also make a great President, and 
~beeause of this I further prophesy that he will again place us 
among the nations of the world as a country which values its 
ideals as much as its material prosperity; a land that has no sel- 
fish designs on any weaker Power, a land the ideal and inspira- 
tion of all those who dream of a kinder, happier civilization in 
the days to come.” 


Passing to the Democratic press of sections not so intimately 
acquainted with the Smith personality, we find the Dayton News 
-(Dem.) in Ohio pointing out how by virtue of his ‘‘ vital personal- 
ity and of public duty, simply but with striking efficiency done,”’ 
Smith has grown upon the national mind these four years ‘‘until 
he stood forth the overshadowing figure in his party.’’ This 
paper, owned by the Presidential candidate of 1920, feels that 
the party ‘“‘has nominated a man who, if he is elected, can be 
depended upon to make one of the country’s great Presidents. 
The man who is conceded by men of all parties to have made for 
four terms the greatest Governor our greatest State ever had 
eould certainly be counted upon to give the country one of its 
greatest Presidential administrations.”’ In the heart of the farm 
belt, the Davenport Democrat and Leader congratulates the party 
upon nominating the ‘“‘strongest personage” in its ranks, and 
another Iowa daily, the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald and Times- 
Journal (Dem.), calls upon the Democracy to stand united be- 
hind him in the campaign. Still farther west, the Anaconda 
(Mont.) Standard calls Governor Smith a candidate with a 
“mighty appeal” in the Northwest, an idea which the Helena 
Independent in the same State expands somewhat: 


“While from an entirely different environment, Governor Al 
Smith fascinates people of the Northwest even as Theodore 
Roosevelt did in his day, because he speaks their language, says 
the things they are thinking, and stands for personal liberty. 

“They believe he keeps his promises, fears not to fight the 
great or the small for what he believes to be right, stays by his 
program with a grim determination, and uses brutal force or 
diplomacy to attain the ends and ideals of his party, pushing 
behind him jgtolerance and bigotry. 

‘‘Marmers of the Northwest have confidence in him, and feel 
that he will not praise their cause in the abstract and crucify 
it in the concrete.” 


‘‘Smith’s nomination means a rebirth of the Democratic party, 
which four years ago tottered on the brink of the grave,’’ we read 
in The Post-Gazete of Houston, the convention city: 


“Tt was brought about by Smith’s dominant personality, which 
surmounts apparently insurmountable obstacles; by Democratic 
weariness at the preachings of bigots and fanatics in Jeffersonian 
ranks, and by the unshamed thievery of the Republican bosses. 
Smith looms as a pivotal figure of democracy, perhaps, measuring 
up to the cycle of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson.” 


It was ‘‘because destiny could not be denied” that Governor 


Smith was nominated, declares the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
(Dem.), and another Southern paper, the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot (Dem.) says: 


“No matter what happens to Alfred Emanuel Smith in the 
election four months hence, the Democratic party will have won. 
The party may lose the election, but no defeat next November 
can deprive it of the spiritual victory of this June. By this 
victory, the party repudiates the doctrine that ancestry, class, or 
religion are proper tests to be applied to the filling of public offices.” 


Nor does the praise of the Democracy’s choice all come from 
within the party ranks. The independent New York Journal 


RIDE ’EM, COWGIRL! 


—Costello in the Albany News. 


of Commerce, for instance, calls it the natural and inevitable 
“recognition of genuine ability and service as the head of the 
most conspicuous State in the country.’”’ The Democratic 
party, says the Washington Post, a strong supporter of the last 
two Republican administrations, now has ‘‘a leader whose char- 
acter has been tested and whose ability to win popular favor has 
rarely equaled in American history.”’ In nominating 
“New York’s counterpart of a Western log-cabin candidate,” 
the delegates at Houston have, in the opinion of the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.) served their party well. Governor Smith deserved 
the nomination, argues the Springfield Republican (Ind.), which 
believes that he carries with him ‘‘a promise of a militant aggres- 


been 


sive leadership.’”’ In the Seripps-Howard newspapers—which 


months ago came out for Hoover, if nominated, otherwise Smith 
—appears on the eve of the Smith nomination an editorial read- 
ing in part: 


““Smith’s exceptional ability and personal honesty are at- 
tested by all. Only two charges have been made against him— 
charges that until now have barred him from his rightful leader- 
ship of the party. 

‘“He is accused of being a Catholic and a wet. 
replies in the affirmative. 

“Why will this party, which is perhaps predominantly dry 
Protestant, choose such a leader? Because he is a great American 
and a great Democrat. 

‘*Beeause, as a great American, he understands and practises 


He proudly 
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his religion as that which can never divide his allegiance to his 
country, but which does strengthen his consecration to civil duty. 
“He will be chosen because, as a great American and Demo- 
crat, he recognizes the Prohibition amendment and law, while 
exercising his Constitutional right and duty to strive openly for 
legal modification of those provisions which he believes violate 
fundamental principles of Americanism and democracy.” 


On the Pacific coast the Sacramento Bee (Ind.) waxes enthusi- 
astic over the way in which Smith ‘‘has remained a real Demo- 
crat; his head has not been turned, he has maintained the com- 
mon touch.”” This, we are further told, is certain: 


“Should Alfred E.-Smith be elected to the Presidency, there 
will not be the slightest doubt as to his attitude toward the ‘power 
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A COMBINATION THAT OUGHT TO WORK 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


trust’ and kindred financial Rob Roys. He would fight them toa 
finish. There will be no Andrew Mellon in the Treasury, con- 
cocting financial policies for the benefit of the favored few at the 
expense of the unfavored many.” 


Governor Smith’s prestige and attractive personality are 
frankly conceded by the Republican Manchester Union in Re- 
publican’ New Hampshire, and The Ohio State Journal, of Co- 
lumbus, comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the country is given its 
choice this year between two great candidates for the Presidency.” 

But other Republican newspapers are of the opinion of the 
Los Angeles Times, which says that Governor Smith, while able 
and likable, is not Presidential timber: 


“‘Smith is not Presidential timber, because he knows nothing of 
national affairs and national problems. He is an expert on New 
York City and State, and adept in machine polities, but Tammany 
is the most local of local organizations, so wrapt up on the 
problems of the metropolis that it knows nothing of and cares 
nothing for what is west of the Hudson. If Smith should be 
elected he would have to spend the most of his term in learning 
the elements of matters which are to Hoover so familiar that 
they are part of his personality.” 


The same idea occurs to the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) and 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), which contrast what they consider the 
local experience of Governor Smith with the wider range of Mr. 
Hoover’s activities. And then there are a number of Republican 


° 
papers that, with the South Lond Tribune, find it “ difficult to | 
picture the American people putting a Tammany beneficiary 
in the White House.” ‘Tammany has finally and successfully — 
asserted its dominance of the Democratic party in the nation,” : 
says the Seattle Times (Ind.). This Pacific coast daily | 
thinks the American people will give much sober thought to © 
this point, which the Omaha Bee-News (Rep.) figuratively ex= 
presses this way: ‘‘The cat has been set to watch the cream, 
the tiger to guard the lamb; Tammany has won its way one step, 
at least, to the domination of the nation.” i 

So the editorial writers, Republican, Democratic, Indepen- 
dent, size up the Democracy’s new leader. Most of them find it 
too soon to make any close estimates of his chances of victory. 
One writer who touches on this question, W. W. Jermane, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Seattle Times, feels that Governor 
Smith will make such a good run as to ‘‘check the movement to 
place our politics under religious control,” but that his chances of 
winning are not quite as good as Hoover’s. Some of the reasons 
for this conclusion are the fact that the Democratic party is 
normally a minority party; that Hoover is credited with an ex- 
ceptional grasp of national economic problems, and that Hoover’s 
election will be looked on as a continuation of the universally 
popular Coolidge policies. Mr. Jermane, however, takes no~ 
stock in the notion that any Southern States will refuse to give © 
their electoral votes to Smith: ‘‘The farm States will give their . 
electoral votes to Hoover, and the South, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two States—will give its to Smith.” 

A Republican journal, the New York Herald Tribune, admits 
that the Democratic party “‘has a strong personality”’ as its 
candidate, but insists that it has ‘‘no issue of corresponding size 
upon which to elect him.” 

In our opening paragraph mention was made of the feeling 
that the Smith nomination opens a new political era. This idea 
has been clearly stated by William Allen White in his dispatches © 
to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“™he old democracy which came riding out of the West; the 
Populism of the middle ’nineties; the democracy which made 
moral crusades out of economic issues, and strest government as 
an agency of human welfare, is passed. 

“The embattled and whiskered Populist is as remote from this 
merry spectacle as Cromwell’s men at the Restoration. Here is 
the urbanite in control. 

““A new leader controls Democracy—the city lad, with Irish 
east of face (the second generation Irish, of course); caring little 
for economic issues, and nothing for social legislation except for 
the enjoyment of the taxes necessary to the inauguration of social 
reform. 

“The old philosophy of Protestantism, with its individual con- — 
science and with individual liberty of action, which has dominated 
both parties in America from the beginning, is passing as the 
dominant philosophy of the Democratic party. 

“From the cities and towns of the North—not merely New 
York and Boston, but from Kansas City, from Detroit, from 
Minneapolis, from Seattle, from Butte, from San Francisco, from ~ 
Pittsburgh—come new city-bred leaders fired with the new ereed. 

“Out of this new second generation of Celts with their gay 
philosophy, with their continental Sabbaths, with their belief in 
authority for conduct in the Church rather thaw in the State, 
come Smith and his kind. The Irish have splendid executive 
talent, Irish idealism, and Irish vigor renewed in the American ~ 
soil. These new forces will enter American life, making new 
issues, new alinements, propagating new causes. ”’ : 


It is impossible to escape the Prohibition issue in connection 
with the Smith candidacy, but space will not permit more than 
this brief survey of the general aspects of the new leadership in. 
the Democratic party. In a succeeding issue will appear a re-_ 
view of press opinion on the Prohibition plank and the attitude 
of the Democratic candidate in connection with the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law, as well as a discussion of 
other pronouncements in the Democratic platform on such con- 
troversial issues as farm relief. ; 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


. Where is the island of Bali? (p. 24). 
. Is it better to be called ‘‘ladies” or ‘‘women’’? (p. 19). 
. What second band of ‘‘pilgrims’’. recently visited this 
country? (p. 29). 
. What is a garimpeiro? (p. 46). 
. What European countries have failed to adopt or resume 
the gold standard since the war? (p. 14). 
. What isan Aolian harp? (p. 26). 
. What is the cause of the latest Jugoslavian disturbance? 
(p. 16). 
. Is the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy growing 
or fading? (p. 30). 
. Who does ‘‘Madame Tschaikowsky”’ purport to be? 
(pxr3n. 
. What outside nation, in the réle of keeper of the peace, 
may involve China in anew war? (p. 13). 
- 11. What was the price paid for the original MS. of ‘Alice in 
f Wonderland’’? (p. 24). 
12. InG.B.S.’sopinion, what constitutes “‘Socialism’’? (p.18). 
13. Who drew up the Declaration of Independence? (p. 25). 


BUSINESS COURTS FOR BUSINESS ROWS 


‘ N HIS DEATH-BED, so we read, the lawyer tells his 
‘@) family, ‘‘Don’t litigate—it’s costly; _compromise.”’ 
Also, litigation consumes time, and one editor declares: 
“Probably never in the history of this country have our courts 
of law been held in lower esteem than now. Endless delays, 
expensive motion and counter-motion, fourteenth-century balm 
applied to twentieth-century wounds, Sinclair verdicts with 
Brother Blackmer thumbing his nose—all these have contrib- 
uted to the loss of respect for our judicial system.”’ 
_ The above sentences are from an editorial appearing in the 
Baltimore Post, which runs on: ‘‘The courts seem powerless 
to lift themselves from their own bog. And so business has 
taken the matter into its own hands, preferring to build 
again its machinery for settling business disputes rather than 
undertake to unwind the red tape that binds our judiciary.” 
As we are told further, ‘‘the American Arbitration Asso- 
Giation, an agency formed for publie service and not for profit, is 
now, almost unnoticed by the rank and file, settling annually 
disputes involving millions of dollars. It is maintaining more 
than 3,000 arbitrators, scattered in all sections of the country, 
whose services are available to its own members and the public, 
too. These ‘courts’ operate on business lines. Results are 
speedily obtained. Expense is reduced to a minimum.” 
According to a report recently issued in pamphlet form by 
the Arbitration Association, 


“Tn the following industries, commercial arbitration has found 
a foothold or a well-established place: Automotive industry, 
boot and shoe trade, bottlers’ trade, clothing and dry-goods trade, 
confectionary, construction industry, cotton and by-products, 
financial institutions, florists’ trade, food industries, fuel, furs, 
erain and hay, hardware, heat, light and power, imports and 
exports, leather, hides and skins, lumber and allied trades, music 
industries, paints, oils and varnish industry, paper and pulp 
industry, printing and engraving trades, real estate, rubber 
industry, silk industry, transportation and shipping, warehousing, 
wool, amusement and theatrical industry, the zine industry and 
various branches of manufacturing. 

“Other important industries, such as the aeronautical and 
electrical industries, the furniture trade, and the great retail 
organizations, have the matter under consideration. It should 
be noted, however, that in New York City the Electrical Board of 
Trade has ably demonstrated the value and practicability of 
arbitration in the electrical field.”” ~ 


14. Who became a millionaire from a $17 grubstake to two 
penniless miners? (p. 42). 
15. How many years has a person of seventy spent in sleep? 
(p. 20). 
16. Who is considered ‘‘the representative man of his gener- 
ation”? (p. 18). 
17. Do men of other faiths vote on revision of the Anglican 
Prayer-Book? (p. 28). 
18. Who is the ‘‘dark horse’’ who recently conquered Bobby 
Jones? (p. 52). 
19. How many musical vibrations per second ean be heard by 
the human ear? (p. 26). 
20. Who was Giulia Grisi? (p. 27). 
21. What is the Skupshtina? (p. 16). 
22. In what country’ is a diamond rush now going on? 
(p. 45). 
23. How many millions of people live in Europe?  (p. 21). 
. How many records were broken at the Poughkeepsie 
regatta? (p. 48). 
5. Is death instantaneous for all parts of the body? (p. 23). 


As the Salt Lake Telegram informs us, the theater and motion- 
picture interests have found arbitration especially advantageous: 


‘‘Last year claims totaling $4,269,752 were arbitrated by the 
motion-picture industry. This represented the settlement of 
15,451 controversies which otherwise would have gone to litiga- 
tion—an increase of 2,885 cases over the figure of 12,566 cases for 
1926. Many of these controversies would have consumed years 
if sent through the red-tape processes of court fights, whereas they 
were settled in days by arbitration. Damaging friction was also 
prevented, and good-will promoted in the industry.” 


The press in general warmly commends the campaign under- 
taken by the American Arbitration Association, tho the Dayton 
(Ohio) News reminds us that, while ‘‘arbitration will speed up 
court procedure to a certain extent by clearing some of the eases 
off the calendar,’’ there ‘‘remains a more insidious and malignant 
clogging of the wheels. The long and tortuous records of the 
Teapot Dome trials show that wealth is sufficient to hamper 
justice indefinitely. Who will rid us of that monkey-wrench?”’ 
Nevertheless, arbitration is widely eredited with a genius for 
alacrity in settling business disputes—and with a genius for fair 
dealing, too. According to the Watertown (N. Y.) Times, ‘‘in 
nine cases out of ten the arbitrators are more likely to be right 
than a jury.” 

For example, there was the dispute over the thickness of 
wood pulp. In this instance— 


“The ease was settled satisfactorily by men who knew the 
technical points of a technical matter. Now a jury of barbers, 
plumbers, retired business men, and so on and so forth, knowing 
nothing about the technical points involved, would have arrived 
at a verdiet which would have been guesswork and nothing else. 
Both parties to the dispute would have spent considerable money 
in fees; the chances are that the lower would have appealed the 
case. The seller of the pulp would have lost a good customer. As 
it happened the buyer of the pulp placed a verbal order for more 
of the pulp from the seller with whom he had the dispute. That 
certainly is better than dragging a case through the courts for 
five or six years,” 


There are further advantages in arbitration, contends the 
editor: 


‘* A lawsuit seems to engender hard feelings, no matter what the 
outcome may be. A commercial arbitration does not. Perhaps 
psychology has something to do with this. It probably does. 
A lawsuit involves a threat, and no one likes to be threatened.”’ 
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International Newsreel photograph 


THE ITALIA AT HER MOORING MAST IN THE ARCTIC 


TRAGEDY AND HEROISM IN THE WRECK OF THE “ITALIA’ 1 


FTER WEEKS OF SILENCE and uncertainty, while 
hope alternated with despair, the world learned by radio 
that the dirigible Italia, in command of Gen. Umberto 

Nobile, had been wrecked on the ice north of the Spitsbergen 
(Svalbard) group, one of the crew killed, and the sixteen sur- 
vivors separated into three parties. Thus an undertaking that 
promised to be one of the greatest triumphs of Arctic exploration 
was trarsformed into tragedy. The Italian dirigible, after a 
successful 2,000-mile voyage from her King’s Bay base to Lenin 
Land and return, left on her last voyage early in the morning of 
May 24. She reached the North Pole that night, cruised 
about for two hours, dropt a cross and some flags, and set out 
upon her return in the face of a strong head wind. All went well, 
it seems, until she was within approximately 225 miles of her 
hangar at King’s Bay. Then radio messages ceased. 

The weeks of suspense that followed remind American news- 
paper editors of the silence—almost despair—that followed 
the forced landing of Commander Rodgers and the crew of the 
Navy seaplane that first essayed the ‘‘hop” from California to 
the Hawaiian Islands several years ago. Others recall the wreck 
of the Shenandoah. In the opinion of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the brightest ray that illuminates the Italia disaster is the 
nobility which marked the immediate attempts of numerous 
individuals and at least six European governments to rescue the 
aerial castaways. Soviet Russia, France, Italy, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland sent war vessels, sealers, and ice-breakers to the 
Svalbard area. On board, in some instances, were their most 
efficient sea- and land-planes and their most brilliant aviators. 
Other and larger planes followed from the mainland. One of 
these machines, piloted by Captain Guilbaud, of France, and 
carrying Roald Amundsen and Lieutenant Deitrichsen, of Nor- 
way, failed to negotiate the 600 miles between Norway and 
King’s Bay. It was Major Maddaiena, of Italy, guided to the 
Nobile camp on the ice by the remnants of the Jtalia’s wireless, 
who discovered the Nobile party after they had been adrift ou 
the ice for nearly a month. 

The large seaplane of the Italian officer, however, was unable 
to land on or near the drifting floe on which Nobile and his 
five companions were marooned, and the task of alighting on 


the jagged surface fell to a youthful Swedish airman, Lieut. 
Einar Lundborg. This, says the New York Herald Tribune, 
‘“‘was one of the most daring feats in the history of aviation.” 
The difficulty is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that on 
the second attempt the plane ‘‘eracked up.” But General 
Nobile, we are told, was safely ashore where he could aid in ~ 
the international plans for rescue; wireless, the discovery of 
Marconi, one of his countrymen, had brought the airplane, of 
American origin, piloted by a Swedish aviator. In fact, observes 
the Wichita Eagle, radio and the airplane “‘have served in this 
crisis to emphasize the tremendous strides science has brought 
about in both travel and communication since the days of Peary, 
Shackleton, and Stefansson.” For months at a time, these 
earlier explorers were lost to the world; now, notes the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, ‘‘the explorer flies over the top of the world in 
the morning, and tells us ‘about it in the afternoon.’”? Without 
radio apparatus saved from the Italia, points out the Baltimore, 
Sun, the whereabouts of the Nobile party would not have been 
known. And, it adds, ‘‘without the airplane, direct contact with — 
them could not have been established in time to save their lives.” 
Since the successful flight of Major Maddalena, observes the j 
San Francisco Chronicle, ‘“‘the world has followed, by radio, ~ 
these unfortunate beings in their daily driftings, seen the storms — 
rage over them, and the dense fogs hinder the search by plane. 
Never before have we been spectators at such a stirring drama; 
never before have castaways in the Arctic been under the daily 
observation of the world.’’ To the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 


“The fierce struggle being enacted on the frozen seas of the 
Far North is as thrilling a drama of life as imagination could 
conceive, with its varied phases of adventure, heroism, modern 
science, and human emotions. Nobile and Amundsen were 
associates two years ago in the first dirigible expedition over the 
Pole. Out of events in that wonderful journey grew bitter feel- 
ings and personal controversy between the two men. They were 
no longer friends and shipmates, but enemies. 3 

“Strong in anger, Amundsen becomes stronger in brotherly 
love, in desire to serve and sacrifice. When Nobile crashed 
against an iceberg a month ago, and eventually was able to tell. 
the world by wireless of his accident, the Norwegian explorer 
volunteered for the rescue, and started off with five companions © 
in a powerful French airplane. Since he sailed from sight five 
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days ago, no word hascome. Somewhere in the icy North he is 
down, but there is strong hope of his ability to come through. 
_ “Nobile, with his radio, sends out faint messages and helps 
ide other daring aviators to his floating field of ice. They 
pass him by repeatedly, but finally spot his camp. They can 
not land on the rough surface, but flying low drop him supplies 
and encouragement. Ships of all kinds plunge vainly at the ice 
barriers to reach him. Bigger planes approach and search for 
safe spots to land that they may carry back to Spitsbergen or 
to the relief ships the survivors of the stranded group. 
_ ‘When the Jtalia bumped an iceberg and had its cabin torn 
off, the great bag sailed off with the wind to the unknown, carry- 
ing seven men of the crew, while Nobile and eight others were 
thrown out on the floe with some supplies and the wireless ap- 
paratus. Three of the hardiest started afoot toward land to seek 
succor. They have been swallowed up in ice and snow. So 
have the unfortunate seven that quickly passed from sight in 
the drifting, helpless gas-filled bag of the great ship. 
— “On the Arctic ice is graven a graphic picture, a panorama of 
life at its height of tragedy and suffering. Six men from a diri- 
gible airship huddling on a floating berg’ that is gradually break- 
ing, communicating with the world through that tiny marvel of 
science, the radio, while daring flyers in that other wonder of 
invention, the airplane, circle overhead seeking means to rescue. 
Seven others of the party were swept into space, Three tramped 
to almost certain death. The brave Amundsen, seeking to save 
his enemy, disappears with his crew. Six alive, but not yet 
rescued. Sixteen lost, but not yet given up. The age of adven- 
ture, the days of daring deeds, the events of romance and tragedy 
have not passed!” 


It is the strange irony of fate, remarks the Schenectady Union- 
Star, ‘‘that Nobile should be found, and the man with whom he 
is not on good terms be lost.’’ Surely, adds this paper, ‘‘if it is 
sublime to lay down one’s life for his friend, how much greater is 
it to lay it down for an enemy.” It is to Amundsen’s credit, 
agrees the New York Sun, ‘“‘that he forgot any and every griev- 
ance that he ever had against Nobile, and made a gallant effort 
to aid his former shipmate.”” The task of finding Amundsen 
and the two Nobile parties ‘‘still looms as an immense under- 
taking” to the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

“The three men who started to make their way over the ice 
to Northeast Land have no radio or sextants, and if they have 


been swept away from the land by the moving ice their plight 
is well-nigh hopeless. Even more desperate is the condition of 


THE ITALIA’S LIFE-LINE 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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From the New Yurk Herald Tritune 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE ITALIA 


This map of the region between Spitsbergen and the North Pole 
shows roughly the course of the Jialia on her last voyage, and the 


approximate point where she was wrecked. The insert is a photo- 
graph of her commander, General Umberto Nobile. 


those who were carried away with the wreckage of the /talia. 
They have food and weapons, but neither radio for communica- 
tion purposes nor navigational instruments with which to learn 
where they are and guide a course to safety. 

“The search for the Jtalia’s survivors, partially successful 
after a month of endeavor, has really just begun.” 


How will this grim drama of the North end? In the opinion of 


the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


‘““No one may say. The prevailing note is eruel suspense. But 
while the strain and uncertainty continue, there are aspects of the 
drama that lift up one’s heart. There is the spectacle of Amund- 
sen (whose North Pole flight with Nobile in the Norge ended in 
reciprocal recrimination), forgetting.the petty differences of a year 
ago, and rushing off to his rescue. There is the picture of brave 
men from France and Italy, from Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Soviet Russia, daily risking their lives that other lives might be 
saved. Where Nature and Machinery enter the play there are 
blind eruelty, suspense, mishap, and perhaps Death. Where 
man’s spirit enters the play there are only courage, unselfishness, 
and sacrifice. 

“Tt is a spectacle that renews one’s faith in the essential nobility 
of Mankind.” 


The ‘log of the Jtalia”? might be summarized as follows: On 
April 17 she was flown from Milan to Stolp, Germany. Battered 
by a storm and head winds, the Jtalia did not leave for Spits- 
bergen until May3. Shereached Vadsoe, Norway, the next day, 
where storms delayed the flight northward. A few days later the 
Italian dirigible landed at her hangar at King’s Bay. She left on 
her first Arctic flight May 16, and reached the vicinity of Lenin 
Land the next day. She returned to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) on 
the 18th, reporting no new discoveries of land. Early in the 
morning of May 24, General Nobile set out for the North Pole, 
and reached it soon after midnight. At the end of two hours, 
the return journey was begun, and on the 26th came the first 
intimation by weak radio signals that the Jéalia was down on the 
ice and needed help. ‘T'he plans for rescue were forriulated tie 
next day by Norway, and the other nations—Italy, France, 
Russia, Sweden, and Finland—quickly followed suit. 
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FINER FEATHERS FOR THE DOVE OF PEACE 


ANKIND’S “AGE-LONG ASPIRATIONS for uni- 
versal peace,’ thinks Secretary Kellogg, are being 
“brought nearer to realization than ever before in the 

history of the world.” This he announces in a covering note 
accompanying his new draft of the treaty discust and explained 
in issues of Tur Lirrrary Diceusr for April 14, May 5, 12, and 
26, and June 2. It is now submitted for the approval of fifteen 
governments—Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, the Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, South Africa, and the 


ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS, WHICH HAVE BAFFLED 
SCIENTISTS, BEING DECIPHERED AT LAST 


A painted terra-cotta slab bearing the newly deciphered inscrip- 
tion: ‘““Agrios and Lati, our delegates to the meeting of the League 
of the World which abolished and outlawed war from the earth for 


all time, return home.” ‘The slab dates from the fifth century B. C. 


—Ralph Barton in Liberty. 


United States. 
confined to the preamble, which, in its new form, ‘‘gives express 
recognition to the principle that, if a State resorts to war in 
violation of the treaty, the other contracting parties are released 
from their obligations under the treaty to that State.’’ It also 
provides for participation in the treaty by all parties to the 
treaty of Locarno. 

The New York Times assures us editorially that ‘this notable 
peace proposal of the United States bids fair to add another 
luminous page to the history of the efforts of the great American 
industrial democracy to make an end of needless or unjust resort 
to war.” Foreign governments, notably those of France and 
Great Britain, look with favor upon the revised treaty, if 
correspondence published in various American newspapers 
rightly reflects opinion overseas, but the Brooklyn Hagle informs 
us that certain foreign commentators ‘‘are cynical enough to 
relate the eagerness to win Europe’s acceptances of its proposal 
to our national election.” As the Brooklyn paper goes on to say, 
“that may be a factor. Possibly Mr. Kellogg’s desire to score 
some outstanding success before he retires from office is another 
element in the situation.” Meanwhile, the New York Herald 
Tribune complains that the amended: draft— 


“Leaves to each signatory the right to interpret renunciation 
as it sees fit—and to that extent deprives the judgment of the 
other signatories of genuine moral weight. The new draft re- 
mains, therefore, as dangerously vague and shadowy as the old 
one. Mr. Kellogg admits in his covering letter that many 
reservations must exist, whether put into the treaty or not. If 


The revisions, as numerous papers point out, are - 
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he treaty take note of the fact? Bet- 


sy exist, why not have t 
they exist, why eaty itself recognize them and pro- 


ter yet, why not have the tr 
claim them: to the world, so 


trary interpretations hereafter? oe 
“Tt is not clear whether the Secretary invites the other Powers 


to formulate their reservations for incorporation into the treaty. 
It is to be hoped that they do so and offer them as definite condi- 
tions to the agreement, of equal force with any other part of it. 
Otherwise the nations which sign the treaty will be making merely 
a virtuous pledge, capable of individual interpretation and leaving 
what constitutes the use of war as ‘an instrument of national 


policy’ as much a mystery as it was before. ie 


As the Springfield Union observes, the treaty makes no refer- 
ence to the Monroe Doctrine of the United States, and, we are 


told, “Secretary Kellogg perhaps believes that, inasmuch as- 


France may safeguard its national interests under the treaty by 
interpreting it to its own advantage, the United States and 
Great Britain may do likewise, altho such interpretation may 
have perils. Under it, the treaty would be shortly nullified.” 
As skeptical, the Washington Post remarks: 


“Tf the nations wish to abandon war, they can do so by adher- 
ing to the Kellogg treaty. But if they wish to reserve the right 
to employ war as a matter of policy, either singly or through the 
League of Nations, they can not honestly sign the Kellogg 
treaty. The United States is ready to renounce war whenever 
the other great Powers concur, but it does not propose to sign a 
treaty which, while pretending to renounce war, merely facilitates 
the making of war by nations in combination.” 


The Baltimore Sun favors the treaty because it will establish 
the principle that ‘‘resort to war is shameful and in advance 


condemned.” Says the Maryland’ paper: 

‘‘A few years of this alteration in view-point and emphasis is 
certain to result in far-reaching changes in the popular attitude 
toward war. For, once the treaty is signed, the chauvinists will 
be immediately placed in the invidious position of running coun- 
ter to the policy of their governments. And the advocates of 
disarmament and other logical adjuncts of a stable peace will 
be as definitely alined in the support of a considered national 
policy. In every nation the emphasis, in schools, in colleges, in 
churches, in every forum of public opinion, will be on peace. 

“‘And it is idle to suppose that such an alteration will not, in 
time, have very vital effect in turning the thought of civilization 
to final elimination of the evil of war.”’ ; 


Particularly enthusiastic is the approval exprest by the Troy 
Record, which declares: : 


“The result of such a covenant binding upon fourteen govern- 
ments is difficult to realize, and the value can not be measured. 
It will not only conserve and preserve the life and property which 
would be sacrificed in warfare, but will eventually reduce armies, 
navies, and armaments. This will lessen national budgets or 
permit larger expenditures for public improvements and the pro- 
motion of general welfare. In time the Great War pension items 
will also be eliminated, and war debts will be only memories. 


This might be an optimistic view, but is now warranted by the 


attitude of the fourteen nations entertaining the treaty draft.” 


Abroad, so the Springfield Republican reminds us, the treaty 
“has been taken more seriously than in the United States, and 
even some of its critics, who at first regarded it only as an empty 
gesture, have come over to the view that a bare declaration 
against the use of war to promote national ends is an important 
step.”’ The editorial runs on: 


“In the revised text, Mr. Kellogg does his best to meet the 


doubts and objections exprest by the five great Powers to which 
the first draft was submitted, but leaves the Way open for any 
further changes that may seem necessary. The body of the 
treaty is not affected, the changes being made in the preamble 


and in the covering letter. Some of the points at issue are merely ; 


questions of interpretation, and for some of these an explicit 
understanding on the part of the signatories may suffice, while 
others might appear so controversial that an interpretation of 
them ought to be incorporated into the treaty. If there is 


agreement about the substance, the form should present no 


serious difficulties.” 


that there can be no clash of con-— 
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WAR-CLOUDS IN MANCHURIA 


HE MOST DIFFICULT international situation which 
our State Department has had to face this year, thinks 
sy The Christian Science Monitor, is brought about by the 
apanese ultimatum that there must be no fighting in Manchuria 
etween the victorious Nationalists of China and the followers 
f the late Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian war-lord and dictator. 
f necessary, says the recognized spokesman for Japanese in- 
srests in Manchuria, Japanese troops will fight to keep the new 
ulers of China from carrying on military operations in the three 
rovinces that go to make up Manchuria. By issuing this ulti- 
vatum, say a number of American editors, Japan comes dan- 
erously near establishing a protectorate over Chinese territory. 
‘or Manchuria was recognized as integrally a part of China by 
he Washington treaty of 1922. In that treaty, eight Powers, 
acluding Japan, agreed to respect the sovereignty and admin- 


strative integrity of China, and the United States, we are re-. 


ninded, was chiefly instrumental in bringing about this accord. 
is the Boston paper points out: 


“The United States has always endeavored to be, and on the 
rhole has been, one of China’s best friends. It has stood for 
he open door, and has used its influence to prevent the partition 
f China into spheres of influence dominated by Great Britain, 
‘rance, and Japan. 

“The ‘administrative integrity of China’ is now threatened. 
‘hina, not Japan, is the legitimate administrator of Manchuria, 
nd it is her sovereign right to wage war at any time and at any 
ace on her own territory, save in those areas where foreign 
Powers have obtained concessions. Therefore, if Chinese troops 
hould attempt to march, still fighting, north of the Great Wall, 
vyhere the Japanese have drawn their line of demarcation, Sec- 
etary Kellogg would face a very serious issue. 

“The factors on the other side are these: 

“Manchuria is vital to Japan. It has not been and is never 
ikely to be an outlet for her surplus population, but it supplies 
aw materials and food, which are perhaps more important. 
“Japan seeks success and prosperity through trade, not war, 
md to this end, for years to come, must anticipate business with 
er eastern neighbors in increasing volume and profits. It 
ollows that Tokyo will do everything possible to avoid the effects 
£ that kind of protracted commercial boycott which the Chinese 
0 well know how to use. The confidence and good-will of the 
*hinese is worth so vastly much to Japan, in an economic sense 
lone, that the Mikado’s Government certainly will be not 
nerely reasonable in this crisis but patiently forbearing.”’ 


Nevertheless, declares the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘there is 
ear and suspicion in Manchuria lest Japan announce a pro- 
ectorate, which might lead in time to annexation.’’ Armed re- 
istance to Japan by Nationalist China, writes William Philip 
imms, in the Washington News, ‘‘ would be suicidal. Moreover, 
f would play directly into Japan’s hands. She would then have 
in excuse for war, and for eventually establishing a protectorate 
yver Manchuria.’”’ Japan is already overcrowded, and Man- 
huria offers a most tempting opportunity for expansion, observes 
he Manchester Union. Another New England daily, the Boston 
jlobe, thus summarizes the situation: 


“Are Japan and China moving toward a head-on collision 
yver Manchuria? 

“During the past three months the dispute between the 
Shinese Nationalists and the Government of the Mikado’s 
Ympire has been growing on this issue. Since the fall of Peking 
o the revolutionists, the quarrel about Manchuria has assumed 
ispects of bitterness and belligerency on both sides. To the 
Shinese, Manchuria’s three provinces are historic Chinese terri- 
ory. The population is overwhelmingly Chinese, Of some 
5,000,000 inhabitants, more than 14,500,000 are of the same 
ylood and tradition as the armies now camped about Peking. 
The Japanese in Manchuria represent approximately 175,000 
n all. : 

“To Japan, on the other hand, Manchuria represents the 
ocal point of an Asiatic policy developed during more than 
. generation. Control of this region is the objective toward 
vhich she has been moving ever since she emerged victorious 
rom her war with the China of the Manchus, back in 1894, 
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and set to work to carve out an empire for herself. At that time 
she seized Southern Manchuria; but the European Powers, 
jealous of any newcomers in the business of exploiting China, 
compelled her to give up the territory and accept an indemnity 
instead. Thereupon, Russia swept into Manchuria with an 
army, occupied it, and prest on toward Korea until, in 1904, 
her approach brought a declaration of war from Japan and a. 
sharp, effective attack, which left Russia out in the cold, but 
reaffirmed Japan’s influence in the disputed provinces. Fixing 
firm grip on the Chinese government of Manchuria the moment 
the first Chinese revolution upset the Manchu dynasty and 


THE WAY IT LOOKS FROM HERE 
—-Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Siar. 


threw China into chaos, Japan has maintained her hold there 
ever since. 

‘‘ Japanese interest in Manchuria is both economic and polit- 
ical. In Manchuria, with its fertile 382,000 square miles of land, 
she found a bonanza. It has served as a profitable field for in- 
dustrial and financial investment. 

‘“‘Tts political significance is equally outstanding. For Man- 
churia constitutes the buffer between Japan and Russia, and 
Japan prefers not to permit that buffer to fall again under Rus- 
sian influence. Russia’s interests in Manchuria are strong, too. 

“The widening gulf between revolutionary China and the 
Japan of to-day was long expected by those who have taken the 
trouble to follow events in Asia. It is a far more dangerous sit- 
uation in its possibilities, so far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, than the Chinese revolution itself has been in even its 
most provocative phases. It involves not. alone China and 
Japan, but Russia. It concerns American banking loans to 
Japanese industrials in Manchuria, and touches British interest 
sharply. 

‘Presumably Japan might reach agreement with China, and 
thus remove the political dispute from the stage by allowing for 
cooperation with a Chinese régime in Manchuria. But Japan, 
in her present frame of mind, is not spending much time on con- 
ciliatory moves. Japan is embarking upon a policy which may, 
if persisted in, throw the new Chinese Republic into the arms of 
Communistie Russia. 

“Japan may be able to hold off the now-wakened Chinese 
giant temporarily. But for Japan, in addition, to hold off Soviet 
Russia, is a much larger contract.” 


China, declares the Brooklyn Eagle, “‘can not be bluffed or 
eoerced Her Oriental patience matches Japan’s. Finally, 
Japan needs China as a trade outlet far more than China 
needs Japan.” 
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FRANCE RETURNS TO GOLD 


r “SHE FINAL IMPORTANT STEP in the recovery of 
Europe from the financial scourge of inflation and cur- 
rency disruption that followed the World War is seen 

by the New York Herald Tribune in the announcement that 

France has returned to a gold-currency basis. To the Spring- 

field Republican and a number of other representative American 

dailies, this action of the French Government in stabilizing the 
franc is an event of great national and international importance, 
even tho it involves no startling change in the existing state of 
things, for the franc has been under control for more than a year. 

The net result of officially setting its value at approximately 

3.93 cents, compared to the prewar value of 19.3, points out 

the Philadelphia Inquirer, is to clear the 

financial sky and restore the money market. 

The fight for stabilization, say Paris 
dispatches, was won almost single-handed 
by Premier Poincaré, who has insisted for 
years that the frane should be brought 
back as far as possible without disastrous 
economic results. In the opinion of the 

Indianapolis News, he has displayed 

“financial statesmanship of the highest 

order in rescuing the currency of his country 

from total destruction by inflation.’ True, 
four-fifths of the purchasing power of the 
franc is gone, but this, we are told, was 
inevitable. 
That the recent stabilization order is 
rather hard on French investors who hold 
bonds purchased in other days is not 
denied. Says the Nashville Tennessean: 


“Giving the france a legal value of almost 
four cents, instead of approximately nine- 
teen cents, its prewar value, will of course 
be in effect a repudiation of vast sums of 
internal debt. But France lacks the eco- 
nomic resources and the earning power to meet its war obligations 
at the old standard of value. The nation now owes 350,- 
000,000,000 franes of internal debt and an undetermined amount 
of foreign debt. At prewar valuation of the franc, this would 
mean an internal debt of $70,000,000,000, or nearly three times 
the debt of the United States in 1919 immediately following.the 
close of the war. It would involve a strain upon the resources 
of France beyond the capacity of that nation to endure. Even 
with the loss that will be charged off through the depreciation in 
the value of the franc, theinternal debt of France will approximate 
$15,000,000,000 and to this must be added several billions of 
foreign indebtedness.” 


Ever since the war, explains the Philadelphia Record, ‘“‘it has 
been apparent that the frane must be revalued to conform to the 
fact that a vast part of the national wealth had been consumed. 
But the public clung persistently to the belief that the frane could 
be stabilized above four cents.” However, observes the New 
York World: 


“To fix the legal value of the franc above the price at which it 
has been ‘pegged’ for many months would cause the Govern- 
ment substantial loss. The Bank of France now holds a huge 
volume of foreign currency which it has purchased by issuing its 
own notes. Any enhancement in the value of the franc thus 
involves a corresponding increase in the liabilities of the bank and 
represents a loss. At the same time this would give the spec- 
ulators their long-awaited chance to reap huge profits. It was 
to prevent this sort of speculation that the Bank of France ac- 
cumulated its great store of foreign funds, and stabilization of 
the frane at an increased value would make much of its past 
operations count for nothing. But the fundamental objection 


to stabilization at a higher figure is the wide-spread business de-. 


pression which would almost certainly follow.” 


With the return of the larger European countries to the gold 
standard, remarks the New York Evening Post, ‘‘a new impetus 


POINCARE'S ARMOR 


—De Groene Amsterdammer. 


should be given to the economie prosperity of Europe.” England, 
recalls this paper, maintained its strong financial position follow. 
ing the war, and soon returned to the gold standard, but Germany 
went through financial disaster before it could get on its feet. 
The League of Nations came to the rescue of Austria and Hun 
gary. Italy has fixt the lira, Belgium the Belgian france, and : 
Greece the drachma. Roumania, we are told, is planning similar 
action with the lei during the next few months, and Jugoslavia” 
is appealing for a stabilization loan from the Powers to enable 
her to follow suit. As the New York Herald Tribune notes in- 


ereater detail: 


‘“‘One by one the major belligerents have turned back to the 
gold standard, reestablishing the latter on an even firmer footing 
perhaps than it stood before the upheaval 
of 1914 as the symbol of international 
monetary stability. Russia was the first 
to bring its monetary unit back into definite 
relationship with gold, taking action in” 
1922. Austria and Germany followed in 
1923, Great Britain in 1925, Belgium 
in 1926, and Italy in 1927. Nearly all of 
the neutrals and the smaller nationalities 
have pursued the same course during this 
period, with the result that to-day Spain, 
Jugoslavia, Portugal, Roumania, and 
Turkey remain the only countries on the 
Continent of Europe that have failed to 
adopt or resume the gold standard since ~ 
the war. Switzerland is to all intents and — 
purposes a gold-standard country. 

“Three courses have been followed by — 
those countries which have returned to 
gold. England, which financed itself in 
the war preponderantly through taxation — 
and whose currency as a result never de-~ 
clined as much as 50 per cent. in terms of © 
gold, adopted the method of complete res- — 
toration of the pound sterling to prewar — 
parity. Belgium and Italy ‘revalorized’ 
their currencies at new arbitrary levels, — 
the former at about 14 per cent. of prewar — 
value, the latter at about 27 per cent.; 
while Germany and Austria, that had carried inflation to its 
logical conclusion, resorted to complete repudiation of the pre- 
war currencies, and set up new monetary units based on gold in 
their stead. 

‘France has chosen the middle course of revalorization pur- 
sued by Belgium and Italy, its new unit being established at 
a gold weight working out to about 3.92 cents in American money, 
or almost exactly 20 per cent. of the prewar frane. Stabiliza- 
tion at that level comes about two years after the currency 
seemed definitely headed for extinction and repudiation, a fate 
from which it has unquestionably been saved only by the vigorous 
financial and political administration of Premier Poincaré, 

‘““When the Poincaré ministry took over the reins of govern- 
ment it found the financial situation one bordering on panic. 
The new Premier at once applied himself to balancing the budget 
through the imposition of additional taxation. A year and a half 
ago de facto stabilization was accomplished, and since that time, — 
through the funding of the internal debt and the building up 
of gold balances throughout the world, the way has been eare- 
fully prepared for the return to the gold standard. How 
adequate those preparations have been is evidenced by the 
fact that France, presumably with the approval of the world’s 
financial authorities, has been able to take this important step 
without recourse to foreign credits such as were advanced to 
England, Belgium, and Italy.” | 


ee 


But the French Premier who has labored so hard to stabilize 
the franc does not escape a certain amount of censure at the hands 
of the Baltimore Sun. Says this paper: 


“It was Poincaré who, by his fatal decision to occupy the 
Ruhr, did most to depress the franc. In six months of his 
Premiership at that time its value fell from 7.4 cents to 5.8 cents 
None ean say to what extent the collapse of the frane was dua 
to the French themselves, but certainly some of it must be 
divided between the administrations of Millerand, Leygues 
Briand, Poincaré, Herriot, and Painlevé.”’ ; a 


Aah en eee 
y d . “ 


_ Funny nobody ever goes in for a marathon plowing contest.— 
Dallas News. 


Tue Republicans built a solid platform without a single bolt.— 
Yhristian Science Monitor. 


- Primo ve Rivera fas decided not to get married. He will 
ontinue as dictator himself.— Dallas News. 


Women’s stockings may not be more durable than men’s socks, 
jut they have a longer run.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Ten athletic events constitute a decathlon, says a contem- 
sorary. Our idea of a fine example is undressing in an upper 
serth.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


- Onxy rival campaign managers understand how the wet issue 
s going to help the Demo- , 
rats and assist the Republi- 
2ans.— Detroit News. 


Tuer wets and drys are so 
‘ar apart that the bootleggers 
1ave plenty of room to pass 
set ween.— Virginian-Pilot. 


A tor of things that once 
were supposed to result in dis- 
race now result in a movie 
eontract.— Arkansas Gazette. 


AccorpINn@ to the ads in the 
1ealth magazines, obesity seems 
to be the mother of invention. 
—New Brunswick (Ga.) Pilot. 


Ir is said that wool is now 
9eing made from pine needles. 
it has always felt that way toa 
sensitive epidermis.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


Now it appears what is 
needed is a rescue party to 
rescue rescue parties that get 
ost trying to rescue rescue 
parties—Macon Telegraph. 


Tur newspaper which ex- 
prest the wish that somebody 
would take Gene Tunney’s 
set of Shakespeare away from 
nim is hereby delegated as a 
zommittee of one to do it.— 
Lynchburg News. 


UNDER our immigration laws 
+ hundred Yaps have the right 
(o enter this country. But only 
myne has taken advantage of the situation, Maybe those folk 
think there are too many yaps here now.—Porlsmouth Times. 


Broie may be pronounced ‘“Brool” or ‘‘Broolay,’”’ says Tun 


LirprarY Diacest, but in any event the u is as oo in choose.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir the colleges are going in for intellectual championship con- 
tests, some provision should be made for the lightweight class.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Five new Dollar Line ships are to be built. However, our sea 
voyaging is deferred until something happens in the five- and ten- 
sent line.—Arkansas Gazette. 


A PROFESSOR says there are 200,000 useless words in the dic- 
jionary. But perhaps even these come handy in framing a polit- 
eal platform.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


A woman flies from the United States to Europe, and then 
elephones pack about it. If that doesn’t epitomize the present 
ra, what does?—Christian Science Monitor. 


Tur Democrats may profess to be fond of the farmers, but 
what a time they are going to have trying to make the Tammany 
iger look at home in the barnyard.— Detroit Free Press. 
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THERE WILL BE NO VACATION 
THIS SUMMER FOR THE VOTER 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


a (An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


We are intensely interested in Senator Curtis and his Kaws.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Ir’s easy to pick out the best people. They’ll help you do it.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Tue new mahout of the G. O. P. elephant probably expects to 
go tiger-hunting.— Mobile Register. 


We believe that eventually the entire Arctic region will be 
explored by hunting for explorers.—Deiroit News. 


Lyncuina has decreased considerably in America, we read. 
And yet they still have a number of saxophonists over there who 
are simply asking for it.—Punch. 


Deructive stuff: When you pass a house and smell a cake 
burning, it’s a sign the house is 
on a party line-—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Tux new Italian tennis cham- 
pion is Gasolini. How do you 
suppose he ever survives a 
match?—Jackson News. 


Tuer politicians will never 
get around to the Prohibition 
issue as long as they can get 
Around it.— Virginian-Pilot. 


A BARGAIN sale is an arrange- 
ment whereby a woman can 
ruin one dress and buy an- 
other.—Greenville Piedmont. 


WuHeEN a Mexican candidate 
doesn’t win the office he’s 
running for, he keeps right on 
running, if possible-—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


An explosive 30 per cent. 
more powerful than TNT has 
just been discovered and is 
expected to revolutionize Chi- 
cago elections.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


An American has made 
more than $1,000,000 on lead 
pencils in Soviet Russia. This 
convinces us that at last the 
Bolsheviki are seriously under- 
taking to figure it out.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 


@® 
Dorret 


AN expert says that not one 
American woman in ten can 
pass a beauty test, and apparently as a result of that situation 
not one in ten can pass a beauty parlor.— New York Evening Post. 


Av one time codfish formed the currency in Iceland. We are 
very glad that we didn’t have to go round with the plate in 
ehurch.—Punch. 


Cun, a history professor tells us, hasn’t awakened yet, but 
she evidently is doing fairly well in the matter of walking in her 
sleep.—Jackson News. 


We read that Americans are sinking $1,000,000,000 a year in 
dubious financial schemes. The principal one of which is keeping 
up with the neighbors.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Hersert Hoover is a peanut hound. He buys several bags 
a day. Which may explain the ease with which he made the 
elephant eat out of his hand.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Hoover is responsible for supplying the new dictionaries 
with a verb, but unfortunately its school generation isn’t old 
enough to get revenge at the polls—Dallas News. 


Tur beekeepers of the State will meet here next month. 
There should be interesting reports on how the bees survived the 
Kansas City and Houston conventions.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Wy 


FOREIGN - COMMENT 


WHAT ALL THE SHOOTING WAS FOR IN JUGOSLAVIA — 


\REATIES AS SIGNS OF PEACE between nations are 
a recognized tradition, perhaps, but in the stormy 
‘Balkan region this tradition would seem to be con- 
tradicted. Thus, when the Jugoslav Government decided to sub- 
mit to the Skupshtina—as the Jugoslav Parliament is known— 
certain Italian-Jugoslav treaties, called the Nettuno Pacts, it 
happened that Punica Ratchitch, a Montenegrin Deputy of the 
government party, decided to end opposition to the Cabinet by 


A GERMAN SLAM AT MUSSOLINI 


“The gate of the Temple of Janus is again open.” 


—Simplicissimus (Berlin). 


assassinating two leaders of the Croatian Peasant party and 
wounding four other Opposition deputies, one of them the fiery 
peasant chief, Stefan Raditch, during the full assembly of the 
session of Parliament. Zagreb (Croatia) press dispatches to the 
New York Times relate that by way of reprisal a crowd of 3,000 
students, members of the Croatian Peasant party, attacked the 
café which is the headquarters of the Serbians in that city, and 
that in the student demonstrations 3 were killed, 40 wounded, 
and almost 200 arrested. Associated Press dispatches from. the 
same city report that the trouble arose from demonstrations 
against Father Anton Koroshetz, Minister of the Interior, who is 
blamed by the rioters for all the bloodshed in the country, in- 
cluding the Belgrade assassination, and we read: 

“Students and workmen joined in the demonstrations, and 
fought the police shoulder to shoulder when attempts were made 
to disperse the crowds. The police used their weapons freely. 

“The students, assisted by some of the workmen, cut the 
power lines. A good part of the city was in darkness, adding to 
the confusion and general terror inspired by the continuous shoot- 
ing. The whole city is in an uproar, and martial law will be 
proclaimed. 

“To-night’s disturbances began about 9 P. M. in front of the 
Corso Café, which is frequented by officials and politicians. The 
students and workmen smashed all the windows, threw the furni- 
ture into the street, and attacked the police with clubs, bricks, 
and revolvers. The police fired, killing three rioters and wounding 
many others. 


“The rioters then rushed through the streets shouting impre- 
cations. They attacked the Jagerhof Café, which also 1s patron- 
ized by government officials. The smashing of this establishment 
caused another battle with the police.” 


All Jugoslavia was thrown into mourning, according to Bel 
grade dispatches, which tell us further that the newspapers ap- 
peared in black borders, many stores, theaters, moving-picture 
houses, and cafés were closed, and tram-cars and trains tempo- 
rarily ceased running. At the same time it is recorded that on 
recovering from the first shock of horror over the shooting in the 
Jugoslav Parliament, the entire nation was ready to make 
amends for the wild act of one of its legislators. Standing beside 
the body of her husband, we are informed, Mme. Paul Raditch 
sounded a note which is said to be finding an echo in all quarters. 
She declared: ‘‘ Let Paul’s life be the last sacrifice in the pacifica-_ 
tion of the Croats and Serbs.’? The Nettuno Pacts, the attempt_ 
to ratify which brought on all this bloodshed, are described b 
the semiofficial Politika of Belgrade as being designed “‘to settle” 
many political, legal, administrative, and economic problems 
raised by the peace treaties and by the several conventions signed 
by Italy and Jugoslavia since the war.’’ The settlement of these” 
problems was not an easy one, this newspaper goes on to say, and 
therefore the ratification of the pacts was allowed to drag, “‘ but” 
they could not be permitted to remain in the air indefinitely, and_ 
that is why the Jugoslay Government made up its mind to sub-_ 
mit them to Parliament for ratification.’”’ An Italian explanatio w 
of Jugoslavia’s desire to ratify the Nettuno Pacts is given by the” 
Rome Tribuna, which in a lengthy editorial explains that most of 
Jugoslavia’s troubles are due to the fact that the Belgrade 
governments expected too much from France, received very little 
in actual support, and were forced to fall back on the next strong- | 
est Mediterranean Power, namely Italy. We read then: 


‘‘In Belgrade France had many friends who felt grateful fo 
the support given them during the war. However, after the 
war, Jugoslavia needed a loan of $250,000,000, and France 
could not supply it. The Jugoslavs tried other markets without 
any greater success. They turned to London, but even there 
the French market made its opposition felt. It was France 
that helped create the incidents between Jugoslavia and Albania, 
Jugoslavia and Italy, Bulgaria and Greece, with the sole object 
of preventing the floating of the Jugoslav loan in London 
This being the case the Jugoslavs now are bound to turn to 
London both. financially and politically, and this is fully in 
accordance with Italian policy.” j 


That the Jugoslav Nationalists do not fully agree with the 
above statement of the Italian paper was plainly shown as soon 
as the Nettuno treaties were submitted to the Belgrade Parlia. 
ment. As seen in Greek eyes, the Athens Eleftheron Vima gives. 
the following account of what happened in the Serbian capital 
when the decision of the Government became known: 


“The Nettuno Pacts, allowing too many liberties and a ver 
large measure of self-government and cultural independence to 
the Italian minorities living on Jugoslav territory, created a 
general protest throughout the new provinces of Jugoslavia. 
The students of Belgrade University being always the first to 
rise in any Nationalist movement, held a meeting in their elub, 
in which they denounced the treaties and ended with the ery: 
‘Down. with Mussolini! Down with Fascism, Long live Istria! 
Long live Jugoslavia!’ The police tried to prevent the students 
from starting a parade, and it was then and there that the 
mounted police charged against them, only to be greeted by 
such shouts as ‘Down with the Mussolini police! Down with 
the blind tools of Fascism. Down with Mussolini!’ 

‘For amoment pandemonium reigned supreme. The students, 
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laving the crowds with them, yelled against the police, the 
‘éndarmes charged them with their swords, women shrieked, 
verything was in uproar. Among the cries heard in that night, 
me heard: ‘Down with the police! Down with you grafters, 
... bandits, agents of Mussolini. ...Go to Rome to get 
four decorations. ... Down with Koroshetz [the Slavonian 
Minister of the Interior]. He is the gravedigger of Jugoslavia! 
Long live King Alexander!”’ 


- Four students were killed and five policemen, during those 
roubles. One might think that the more serious aspect of these 
vents was over, when on the following day, at the opening of 
she session of the Skupshtina, the entire Opposition was up in 
wms. But we read again in the Eleftheron Vima: 


“As soon as the Minister of Justice entered the Chamber, the 
Ipposition greeted him with such cries as: 
_ ***Down with the murderers! Where is the Premier? We are 
yoing to hang him right now. . .. Down with the grafters,’ 
shouted the Croatians of Stefan Raditch. ‘You have killed our 
boys. Parliament will not sit to-day. We all musi go to the 
funeral of the boys. You have killed our patriotic youth. You 
are delivering Dalmatia to the Italians. Long live Jugoslavia. 
Long live Jugoslav Istria!’’’ 


It was during the repetition of a similar scene that three dep- 
uties, including Paul Raditch, nephew of Stefan Raditch, were 
killed, while the old Croat leader himself was wounded seriously. 
While the above gives a fairly good idea of Jugoslav animosity 
against Italy, Critica Fascista, a Faseist organ, explains the entire 
problem from the Italian view, as follows: 


“Tn a population of nearly eleven million people, there are 
more than three millions of non-Jugoslavs who live in that same 
territory. This is therefore the situation. We have on one hand 
three million Serbians, who are forced to keep on fighting in 
order to maintain their hegemony over four millions of Croats 
and Slovenes. And when this is the case of kindred populations, 
one may figure out for himself the lot of the other three million 
minorities, who refuse to amalgamate with the rest of the Jugo- 
slav elements.” 


This paper then goes on to argue that ‘‘ present-day Jugoslavia 
is divided into three zones, the first, Mediterranean and 
Adriatic, the second, Central European, and the third, strictly 
Balkan. Dalmatia with Montenegro forms the first of these 
zones. The second, containing the territories of old Serbia as 
constituted by the Berlin Treaty, forms the Central-European 
zone. The third, which is formed around the valley of the Var- 
dar, is the Balkan zone.”’ It adds that ‘‘the union of Dalmatia 
with Jugoslavia is antigeographic, and militates against history; 
that the Balkan section of Jugoslavia is the least progressive of 
the entire State; that Fiume is not the logical outlet of Jugoslavia, 
but the natural port of Hungary; that Saloniki is the normal out- 
let of nearly one-third of all Jugoslav territory, and that the other 
communications of Jugoslavia are through the waterways of 
the Danube and the Save rivers.’”’ We read then: 

“From a political point of view, the Croats and the Slovenes 
dominate in the Central-European zone of Jugoslavia; and these 
populations are opposing the centralizing influences of Serbia. 
For the same reasons the Albanians of the west and the Bulgaro- 
Macedonians of the Kast are fighting their way out of the Jugo- 
slav State. And the same holds true of the southern Mace- 
donians, who are gravitating toward Greece. This being the 
ease it is only natural that the Dalmatians are following the 
fortunes of the Adriatic, that is to say of Italy.” 


The chief hope for improvement, thinks the London Saturday 
Review, lies in negotiations, which are proceeding between France 
and Italy, and in the possibility that a settlement of the outstand- 
ing differences between those two great Powers may lead to a 
complete clearing up of the Italian-Jugoslav situation. And it 
is further observed that: 

‘“A heavy responsibility lies, too, on England. No one who 
has been in Italy lately can have failed to observe that the one 


European Power which has any influence on Fascist policy is 
England. Hitherto that influence has been wisely used in the 


cause of peace, but it has been used in sucha tactful way that the 
Fascist rank and file are firmly persuaded that Italy enjoys the 
full diplomatic support of this country. There are many ques- 
tions in the Adriatic that ery for urgent settlement, and have 
been allowed to drift. There is some ground for believing that 
more energetic British action in Rome would be the best means 
of effecting an amelioration in Italo-Jugoslav relations. Much 
as one may admire the achievements of the Duce, there is nothing 
to be gained by closing one’s eyes to the fact that Italian im- 
perialism constitutes the greatest menace to European peace 
to-day.” 


The really dangerous feature in the “‘feud”’’ between Jugoslavia 
and Italy, in the view of the London Economist, is its interlocking 
with the problem of Franco-Italian relations. . This issue, we are 
told, has for its arena the whole basin of the Mediterranean from 
the Balkan Peninsula to Tangier, and it extends to such grave 
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NO PLACE TO PLAY WITH FIRE 


Tur Wor.tp: “Hey, you——! 
the whole place ablaze again?”’ 


L Wasnt OY 


Get out of there! Want to set 


—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 


matters as the naval competition between the two Mediterra- 
nean Powers; their rivalry for influence in the Iberian Peninsula 
as well as in the Balkans; and the perpetual incidents arising out 
of the presence of Italian emigrants—and emigrés—in formidable 
numbers in territories under the French flag, both in North Africa 
and European France itself. Z'he Economist proceeds as follows: 


“It is these wider ramifications of the controversy between 
Italy and Jugoslavia which make any increase in the tension be- 
tween those two States alarming. Happily there are also strong 
forees at work in favor of a détente. For example, Signor Musso- 
lini’s bark has hitherto invariably proved worse than his bite. 
Then, again, the Jugoslav ‘Government is evidently bent on 
conciliation—a fact which has to be set against the passionate- 
ness of the anti-Italian feeling which unfortunately seems to be 
prevalent among the Jugoslav people. A third force that is 
working in favor of peace is the statesmanship which the French 
Government has steadily displayed—a statesmanship which in 
this ease has been admirably supported throughout by the self- 
restraint and the good sense of the French people.” 
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G. B.S. AS WOMAN’S GUIDE 


HE REPRESENTATIVE MAN of his generation is 
what George Bernard Shaw is called by some of his 
admirers, who say that his big book on Socialism, on 

which he has worked for several years, is an event in the history 
of our time, and they speak of him as being’ in our day what Vol- 
taire and Ibsen were in theirs. As these predecessors, they claim, 
he has had the good fortune to say, with wit and logic, through- 
out a well spent and combative youth, at first to a scornful and 
negligent world, what men were at last willing to believe before his 
hair was white. The preface to the latest literary production of 
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WHEN SHAW PRAISED MUSSOLINI 


Socratist Voices FROM THE Winbdow: ‘Take your confounded 
monkey and organ out of this!” 
—Daily Record and Mail (Glasgow). 


Mr. Shaw, ‘‘The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism”’ (Brentano’s), is deseribed as ‘‘a foreword for Ameri- 
can readers,’’ in which we find these characteristic Shavian 
remarks: 


““T have been asked whether there are any intelligent women in 
America. There must be; for politically the men there are such 
futile gossips that the United States could not possibly carry on 
unless there were some sort of practical intelligence back of 
them. But I will let you into a secret which bears on this 
point. By this book I shall get at the American men through 
the American women. In America as in England every male 
citizen is supposed to understand politics and economics and 
finance and diplomacy and all the rest of a democratic voter’s 
business on the strength of a Fundamentalist education that 
excites the public scorn of the Sioux chiefs who have seen their 
country taken from them by pale-faced lunaties. He is ashamed 
to expose the depths of his ignorance by asking elementary 
questions; and I dare not insult him by volunteering the missing 
information. But he has no objection to my talking to his wife 
as to one who knows nothing of these matters: quite the contrary 
And if he should chance to overhear—! ! !” 


What was not good enough for the intelligent man is now 
served up by Mr. Shaw for the intelligent woman, observes with 
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sarcasm the London Morning Post, 
Wells unkindly described the Fabian Socialists—of whom Mr. 
Shaw has long been noted as an able spokesman—as being Me) 


very small group of pedants who believe that fair ends may be 
The description, according to this : 
famous Unionist London daily, is ‘‘characteristically ill-man- 
nered,’’ and it adds that it would prefer to say, “‘at least of one 
Fabian, that he believes that the fair sex may be reached by 


reached by foul means.” 


false logic.”’ We read then: 


“In particular we have that favorite fallacy, always used. to 
disarm the simple-minded, which confounds all collective or 
national enterprises with Socialism, and argues that because the 


Post-office has not brought utter ruin to the country, Socialism is : 


reasonable and possible. The Post-office, as the intelligent man 
would at once reply, is not Socialism. It was created, in the first 


place, out of money made by private enterprise, which it is used ~ 


to facilitate; it is run on the principle of unequal rewards for un- 
equal services, which Mr. Bernard Shaw condemns as the nega- 


tion of Socialism. What Mr. Shaw desires to set up is something 


entirely different from the collective enterprises of a ‘capitalist’ 


society; he proposes to appropriate by law the whole wealth of © 


the country and divide the income equally among all; it is this, 


and not nationalization, which he must prove to be possible. 7 


All his attempts to prove it rest on the fundamental fallacy that 
the wealth which has been created and maintained upon one 
system would continue to exist and would be available for divi- 
sion under another. The truth is that wealth does not con- 
tinuously exist; it is continually wasting (as he recognizes) and 
continually being recreated by ‘private enterprise’; by the 
application of brains, capital, and labor; by industry and organ- 
ization, in a struggle against nature and against other men; so 


that if the conditions of its creation were to be changed, as Mr. — 
Ghaw proposes, the wealth would run like water into the earth © 


and disappear, and leave us all face to face with starvation.” 


In this stout volume of nearly 500 pages, notes the London © 
Daily Mail, Mr. Shaw addresses to the woman voter the gospel — 
It is impossible not to admire the 
consistency Mr. Shaw has maintained through changing cireum- © 
stances, it is asserted, and he is entitled to his “‘ proud apologia,”’ . 


he has preached all his life. 


from which this newspaper cites the following: 


“You had better know whom you are dealing with. I am a 


landlord and capitalist, rich enough to be supertaxed; and in — 
addition I have a special sort of property called literary property, — 


for the use of which I charge people exactly as a landlord charges 
rent for his land. I object to inequality of income not as a man 
with a small income but as one with a middling big one. 

“But I know what it is to be a proletarian, and a poor one at 
that. I have worked in an office; and I have pulled through 
years of professional unemployment, some of the hardest of 
them at the expense of my mother. I have known the extremes 
of failure and of success. The class in which I was born was the 
most unlucky of all classes: the class that claims gentility and is 
expected to keep up its appearances without more than the 
barest serap and remnant of property to do it on. 


“‘T intrude these confidences on you because it is as well that _ 


you be able to allow for my personal bias. The rich often write 
about the poor, and the poor about the rich, without really 
knowing what they are writing about. I know the whole gamut 
from personal experience, short of actual hunger and homeless- 


ness, which should never be experienced by anybody. If I ery © 


sour grapes, you need not suspect that they are only out of my 
reach; they are allin my hand at their ripest and best.’ 


As has been noted above, the doctrines that Mr. Shaw ex- 
pounds are those of the Fabian Society, and The Daily Mail 
comments that this is not ‘‘Socialism in our time” but Socialism 


which recalls that H. G. 


by slow and ordered stages. To quote Mr. Shaw: “Nothing is — 
ever done and much is prevented by people who do not realize — 
that they can not do everything at once.” He abhors revolution | 
we are told, and by way of illustration this journal quotes Mr. 


Shaw’s observation that: 


‘‘A monarchy may be changed into a republic, or an oligarchy 


into a democracy, or one oligarchy supplanted by another, if the — 


people who favor the change kill enough of the 

e who people who o 

it to intimidate the rest; and when the change is made souiee 
have factions fighting instead of voting for the official posts of 
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yower and honor until, as in South America in the nineteenth 
entury, violent revolutions become so common that other coun- 
ries hardly notice them; but no extremity of fighting or killing 
an alter the distribution of wealth or the means of producing it.” 
“In a labor weekly, the London New Leader, H. N. Brailsford 
‘eminds us that it is fifty years since the Fabian gospel was first 
reached, ‘and he adds that while most of us are familiar with 
Vir. Shaw’s approach to Socialism, in this book for the first time 
1e has worked it out as a connected system, and we read: 


“Tt plainly is, in its origins, a revolt against poverty. The 
ndignation at the spectacle of this massive poverty 
round us has long ago ceased to be an emotion: it 
1as stimulated a searching analysis of the founda- 
ions and assumptions of the industrial system, on 
which has been built a prescription and a tactic for 
he new order. This description may possibly offend 
Mr. Shaw, who believes himself to be, above all else, 
u reasoning being. ‘Do not’ (he abjures us in one 
evealing passage) ‘let your mind be disabled by 
axxcessive sympathy.’ But whether he writes about 
9overty or about vivisection, one suspects that 
Mr. Shaw is at bottom a deeply emotional being. 
He is English enough (tho he was born an Irish- 
man) to be shy and ashamed of emotion. It is 
none the less invariably with him the starting-point 
nm the creative process which ends in an essay, or 
2 discussion-play, from which almost every trace of 
‘feeling has been stript. 

“But men never reason so well as Mr. Shaw can 
reason, unless emotion goads them on. And here 
and there, in this book, the mask of cold rationalism 
is dropt, and the real Shaw flashes out. One detects 
him when he tells us that we must learn ‘how one 
fashionably drest woman may cost the lives of ten 
babies.’ Rationalism does not use this concrete 
language. The instinctive man speaks as simply 
and as well, when he writes about prostitution. 

“Tn this ethical approach Mr. Shaw earries on 
the tradition of the eighteenth-century reformers. A 
nation has only to understand that poverty is an. 
svil, and presently its brains can be cudgeled into 
adopting Mr. Shaw’s formula, that salvation lies 
in an equality of incomes. On this, inevitably, is 
based a constitutional tactic. It may be that Mr. 
Shaw and the Fabians are in this approach so char- 
acteristically English, that they have hit upon the 
only method which fits our historical preparation. 
Mr. Shaw is well aware of the risk that a privileged 
directive class may, even in England, resist the 
equalization of incomes by violence, but he an- 
swers, as most of us do, that even in that event 
we are resolved to restrain our own violence to the defensive.” 


--Many readers of Mr. Shaw will recall that some months ago 
he gave utterance to his admiration for Mussolini, with the result 
that he was subjected to caustic criticism by those who differed 
from him in their estimate of the Italian Premier. He makes 
frequent allusion to Mr. Mussolini in his book, chiefly by way of 
illustration, and perhaps the following will serve to show his 
appraisal of the reason for being Italy’s dictator: 


“Signor Mussolini, a Socialist, has overridden Parliament in 
Italy, his followers having established what is called a reign of 
terror by frank violence. 

“These repudiations of constitutionalism in Spain and Italy 
have been made, not to effect any definite social change, but 
because the Spanish and Italian governments had become so 
unbearably inefficient that the handiest way to restore public 
order was for some sufficiently energetic individuals to take the 
law into their own hands and just break people’s heads if they 
would not behave themselves. And it may quite possibly happen 
that even if the most perfect set of Fabian Acts of Parliament for 
the constitutional completion of Socialism in this country be 
passed through Parliament by duly elected representatives of 
the people; swallowed with wry faces by the House of Lords; 
and finally assented to. by the King and placed on the statute 
book, the capitalists may, like Signor Mussolini, denounce Parlia- 
ment as unpatriotic, pernicious, and corrupt, and try to prevent 
by force the execution of the Fabian Acts.” 


charwoman?’’ 


AN EAST INDIAN PROBLEM OF ETIQUETTE 


HEN A WOMAN’S A WOMAN and when she’s 
a lady, is an old-time question that has been brought 
to renewed attention by the Calcutta Statesman. It 
seems that one of its readers, having noticed in the report of 
a street accident a reference to ‘‘a Huropean woman,” wrote to 
inquire whether The Statesman would like ‘‘our wife or sister to 
be called a ‘woman’ in print.’”’ This Caleutta journal frankly 
ventures to declare that ‘‘our female relatives as well as ourselves 
would bear up under this presumably accurate description.” 


ONE OF BERNARD SHAW’S QUESTIONS 


“What is the comparative value to the community of an Archbishop and a 


—New Leader (London). 


At the same time it calls attention to the fact that this letter is 
evidence of the strong persistence of custom, and it goes on to 
say: 


“here was a time when people liked to be deseribed as ladies 
and gentlemen, but even before Queen Victoria died there were 
those who disliked it, and we should have thought that they had 
for some time been a majority. Not many years ago, it is true, 
The Statesman received a solicitor’s letter demanding compensa- 
tion to the tune of Rs. 25,000 from an aggrieved ‘gentleman’ 
who had been inadvertently referred to as a ‘man.’ [An Kast 
Indian rupee is normally worth thirty-two cents.] He received 
an apology for being so incorrectly deseribed, but whether he 
saw the point is doubtful. The bright young things of to-day 
seem to think that even Mr., Mrs., Miss, and Esq. are super- 
fluous verbiage, survivals of ancient hypocrisies, and many prefer 
to use only their name. There is something to be said for this 
practise. 

‘Gilbert uttered the last word of wisdom on the too general 
use of honorifics: 


“Where cloth of gold’s the only wear 
Up goes the price of shoddy. 
Where everyone is somebody 
There no one’s any body. 


“When the charwoman became the charlady, there was no 
longer any special point in being a lady. So women of sense, 
including.charwomen, who are nearly all sensible, now prefer to 
be just women.” E 


Photographs by courtesy of Science Service, Washington, D, C., and Prof. Donald A. Laird 


SLEEPING FOR SCIENCE: SCENE IN THE SLEEP LABORATORY 


The instrument on the wall is a recording psychrometer for charting automatically the temperature and humidity of the sleeping chambers 
The face of the sleeper on the bed to the left is covered with a mask for collecting breath exhaled from his lungs, 
which is immediately analyzed by technicians in the room just back of the bed to determine the rate at which the sleeper burns energy. 


HOW WE SLEEP 


every minute of the night. 


HAT A BED MAY BE TOO SOFT; that early sleep 

is soundest; that most of us sleep too little; that a 

sudden loud noise may alter a sleeper’s blood-pressure, 
tho it does not awaken him—these are some of. the things 
discovered by Dr. Donald A. Laird, of Colgate University, in 
his ‘‘sleep laboratory’’ in a long series of experiments in which 
his students have aided, both as subjects and as observers. 
Writes Dr. Laird in Science Service’s Science News-Letter 
(Washington) : 


“Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years. 
passed by the average man who lives out his allotted three score 
years and ten, for the seventy-year-old person has spent more 
than twenty-five years in sleep. 

‘Sleep overtakes an individual at the close of his day’s work, 
and after about eight hours it releases its hold. Beyond this the 
average person and most scientists know little. Scientific 
workers who have devoted their time to intensive studies of 
sleep number scarcely a dozen since the beginning of the scien- 
tifie era; while in contrast there are at the present moment more 
than a hundred scientists working on how to make the face more 
attractive by surgical procedures. 

“At the Psychological Laboratory of Colgate University we 
have been trying to find out all we can about sleep, especially 
what is practical and best. 

“Beginning three years ago at Colgate, volunteer subjects 
slept in quarters that the fraternity houses loaned us for tem- 
porary use. The investigation has grown and expanded from 
that beginning, until next year an entire ten-room house will be 
used for the sleep laboratory. 

‘Since the field has been practically untouched it has been 
necessary to plan and construct much apparatus for studying 
what goes on in people while they sleep, and how sleep can ba 
made most restful. 

“Some of the apparatus is constructed so that time is measured 
not merely in seconds or tenths of seconds, but in thousandths 
of seconds. 

“In measuring muscular relaxation, which appears to be of para- 
mount importance in restful sleep, we have had to devise other 
instruments which will tell us the effect a single twitch of a finger 
has upon the total muscular relaxation of the sleeper’s body. 


This record is sur- 


“We have had to develop special methods to measure the exact 


amount of bodily energy expended when doing work after sleep 


of various kinds and amounts. 

“The greatest difficulty in the experimental work is in the 
loss of sleep it demands from those being experimented upon 
and those doing the experimenting. 
to stay up unusually late one night. But when the experi- 
menters request that you get along with six hours of sleep every 
night for a month in place of the eight you have been accustomed 
to having, the fun disappears the second night about ten o’clock. 
Nevertheless, we were able to get some students to make this 
sleep sacrifice without credit or pay three years ago. 

‘““We have also had our ‘human guinea pigs’ sleep with a gas- 
mask glued to their faces for a half year of nights at a time so 
that we could make chemical analyses of the expired air the 
whole night long. 
ship fell upon those making the experiments, since they had to 
keep wide awake all night to make accurate determinations of 
the energy expenditure of those enjoying sleep. Two subjects 
sleeping peacefully with gas-masks will keep ten others awake 


making the chemical analyses of exhaled breath collected through 
the masks, 


“Other cruel and inhuman practises are essential in order to 


discover the what and why of sleep. Imagine yourself, for 
instance, being awakened at four o’clock this morning and put 
through strenuous tests for an hour and a half on this incomplete 
amount of sleep; tests which range from how much electricity 
is needed to shock you, to lifting weights with your middle 
finger every second until you are exhausted and unable to lift 
even an ounce. 

“Then further imagine that you are awakened for the same 
work at three o’cloek two mornings later, then at two o'clock, 
and so on until all the hours of your sleeping period have been 
tabulated and charted.. It takes considerable determination +o 


It is somewhat of a lark 


In this particular case the more severe hard-— 


| 
. 


stick through a job like that when you also have your regular 
work to do during the daytime, when sensible people work 
exclusively. But you can never fully appreciate the complete | 


pleasure of a long Sunday morning sleep until you have been 
through a semester or two of such work. 


“Tt comes to many people as somewhat of a surprize to find — 


that another hardship is changing from a medium-soft, com- 
fortable bed to a hard and sagging bed. This demands more 


SS a ct 
! tains 
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will power in some eases than to cut down on one’s hours of sleep. 
But sleeping in uncomfortable beds is just another of the cruel 
and inhuman things we require of our subjects from time to 
time, altho there are thousands of people complacently sleeping 
on beds far from comfortable or right, and blissfully ignorant of 
the fact. Since our boys have slept around on different com- 
binations of mattresses and springs in the laboratory, they have 
found that differences in the restfulness of two beds may be as 
marked as changes in the weather. 

“The best bed combination to sleep upon to obtain most rest- 
fulness seems to be a medium-soft bed with a large number of 
vertically placed coil springs. A bed which sags keeps muscles 
under tension, and does not allow for a de- 
sirable amount of restfulness. 

““We were somewhat astonished to find 
that a bed can be too soft, especially for the 
person of above average weight. In some of 
the tests seven hours’ sleep on some beds 
gave a recovery equal to eight hours. on 
other beds. The type of spring and mattress 
found in practieally all college dormitories 
gives a poor sleeping combination. A praise- 
worthy charity to undertake on a national 
seale is to replace these, since a poorly rested 
person is the weak-willed person.” 


Dr. Laird and his students find that the 
old idea that sleep is deepest the first few 
hours expresses the truth. It does not mat- 
ter whether the first two or three hours come 
before or after midnight. More noise is 
necessary to awaken a person during the 
first hours of his sleep. If he is awakened it 
is harder for him to keep awake. Intense 
bodily rebuilding activities are taking place. 
And recovery of ability to do strenuous tests 
appears more marked after the first two or 
three hours’ sleep than during the following 
six hours. He continues: 


“Tt is probably fortunate that we can not 
do away with the first two hours’ sleep. 
Otherwise some people trying to cheat nature 
might do as the Irishman who enlisted in 
the Army and found that his blanket was so 
short that when it covered his feet it did not 
reach to his chin. So he cut six inches from 
the bottom of his blanket and sewed it to the 
top. 

““We have also found that if you cut down 
on sleep you will probably have to pay a 
price for it. After the loss of even two hours’ 
sleep we have found that difficult mental 
work is adversely affected, and almost in- 
variably more calories of bodily energy 
are required to do the work than were 
needed when the regular amount of sleep had been maintained. 

“‘Napoleon is sometimes cited as having got along on unusually 
small amounts of sleep. But we must remember he was a broken 
man at the age most men are in their prime. Regarding the 
small amount of sleep Thomas A. Edison is said to take, Harvey 
Firestone says he has a good laugh every time he hears the story. 
Edison has always taken innumerable ecatnaps during the day, 
and altho his night sleep may have been short, his total daily 
amount was that of the average man. 

‘‘There are indications that the average person is not getting 
enough sleep to fill nature’s requirements. This is evidenced 
by the need of alarm clocks to get many people started on the 
day’s work, and by the wide-spread popularity of getting caught 
up on sleep on Sunday mornings. 

‘“Many changes unknown to the individual take place during 
sleep. When a noisy taxicab passes a sleeper’s window, for 
instance, there is a change in his blood-pressure caused by the 
noise, altho the sleeper is not awakened at the time. Between 
four and six o’clock in the morning, when sleep is light, these 
disturbances, which we do not consciously sense, are responsible 
for the predicament of many persons who wake and toss about 
restlessly. The crash of a garbage can onto a paved alley or the 
passing of the milkman have caused many worries about ‘what’s 
the matter with me that I always wake up at five o’clock lately?’ 

“With each question about sleep we have answered, the 


Conducting the 


PROFESSOR LAIRD 


answer has raised a dozen new questions which are important 
and which can be answered in turn only by experiments. We 
have discovered, for instance, that during the first two hours of 
sleep there are some rather intense body rebuilding activities 
taking place. What these are we do not know, and moreover 
this is a question to be answered by the chemist. Chemists 
working in the United States Public Health Service and at the 
University of Chicago have not found what this chemical re- 
building is, 

**A race which does without sleep, however, is well on the road 
to a race of mentally disordered people, probably within the first 
generation, for sleep is not merely a great restorative, but its 
dreams are often a safety valve for sanity. 
So when such a pill appears, if ever, I would 
warn you still to take no substitute for real 
sleep, lots of it, under the best conditions, 
and dream pleasantly to your heart’s 
content.” 


THE EARTH’S POPULATION 
LIMIT 


HIS IS YET FAR DISTANT, as- 

serts Dr. Bader, in L’ Ere Nouvelle 

’ (Paris), relying on the calculations 

of two German geographers, who estimate 

that, altho Europe is 80 per cent. full, the 

earth as a whole could support a population 

of, at least, five times its present size. We 
read: 


“Some time ago Prof. Albert Penck, a 
Berlin geographer of wide repute, demon- 
strated, in the course of a series of scientifie 
lectures, using authoritative statisties, that 
the fear of the approaching overpopulation 
of our planet, often exprest, is entirely with- 
out foundation. In fact, the earth to-day has 
but a fraction of the population that it is 
able to shelter and feed. 

“* At the present time the earth is inhabited 
by 1,800 millions of human beings. Penck 
concludes that, taken together, the conti- 
nents offer the means of subsistence to 8 
billions of persons at least. The present 
population of the globe would, therefore, only 
be about one-fifth of the maximum. 

*‘Another German geographer, also an 
eminent authority on this subject, Prof. 
Alois Fischer, declares that according to his 
own calculations the earth’s population could 
never exceed 6,200 millions. Thus, even ac- 
eepting these more modest figures, we see that 
the earth is still very far from overpopulation. 

“We must admit, however, that for some 
of the continents, considered separately, con- 
ditions are quite different. So far as Europe is concerned, 
Penck and Fischer agree in declaring that, in the relatively near 
future, the population there will reach the critical limit. <Ac- 
eording to Fischer, Europe ean feed 560 millions of people, at 
best. Now it ‘already has 460 millions—about 80 per cent. of 
its capacity even now! Conditions are infinitely more favorable 
for the other continents. Asia could support 1,500 millions, 
according to Fischer; 1,700, Penck says. Its actual population 
is 1,030 millions, or about 70 per cent. of its capacity. 

“Tn America, conditions differ in North and South America. 
South America could support an increased population of 1,200 
millions beyond the present total. In North America the 
situation is less favorable. The present population, which is 
145 millions, would stand an increase of 800 millions, on Fischer’s 
estimate, or 1,100 millions, on Penck’s. 

‘Africa and Australia offer the greatest possibilities in the way 
of inereased population. Penck calculates that Africa is able to 
support 2,300 millions of souls, while it now has only 140 mil- 
lions. Fischer puts the maximum at 1,560 millions. 

‘Australia has now only 9 millions of inhabitants and could 
support 450 millions more! 

“Altho old Europe is filled up to 80 per cent. of her total 
capacity, Africa and Australia have reached respectively 
only 7 and 2 per cent. The perspectives opened for the human 
race are thus more reassuring.” 


investigation of 
slumber. 
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BUILDINGS BURNED TO TEST SAFES SKY-SCRAPER SCARES UNWARRANTED 


WO BUILDINGS, ONE FIVE STORIES HIGH, in the 
heart of Washington, and within less than a mile of the 
White House, were burned to the ground on Sunday, 
June 17, while firemen stood by and watched. No effort was 
made to save the buildings, tho they contained large amounts of 


tons, are both safe and. durable, concludes an editorial 
writer in’ The Scientific American (New York), despite 
recent criticisms from over the water. Periodically, he says, 
some one feels called upon to warn America that its towering 
sky-scrapers lack permanence, and are doomed to a rather early 


UR SKY-SCRAPERS, BUILT AROUND STEELskele- ‘ 


lumber and other material, as well as thirty-five safes, filled with 
records. The fire was started by S. H. Ing- 
berg, Bureau of Standards scientist, but, altho 
police were present, no effort was made to 
arrest him for arson. Says Science Service’s — 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


‘“‘This unusual fire was made as a scientific 
experiment, part of a series made by the fire- 
protection section of the Bureau of Standards, 
of which Mr. Ingberg is in charge. Previous 
tests have been made in a large concrete 
ehamber of the Bureau, but never before has 
it been possible to make a careful study of 
conditions at a full-sized fire, for which prep- 
aration had been made months in advance. 

“With the demolition of many old build- 
ings in Washington, in the triangle south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in order to make way 
for the Government’s extensive building 
. program, the idea was conceived of burning 
one or more as an experiment. Thus the 
expense and trouble of wrecking them by the 
ordinary means was saved, and at the same 
time data of great value to manufacturers 
of safes, engineers, and architects have been 
obtained. a 

““The two buildings were at 1007 and 1009 
Little B Street, opposite the north side of 
the National Museum, and between the Cap- 
itol and the White House. One was two 
stories high, 22 feet wide, and 75 feet deep, 
while the other was five stories high and 30 
by 75 feet. Both had brick walls, and open- 
joisted wood floors, about an inch thick, and 
very few partitions. The elevator shafts 
were open, and the stairways inadequately 
protected. According to the Bureau officials 
they were typical of the non-fire resistive 
type of structure built some years ago, and 
still very common in American cities. Until 
last. fall they had been used as warehouses. 

“All the surrounding buildings had been 
completely demolished several months ago. 
The two under test were loaded with waste 
lumber and such material, the weights vary- 
ing from 71% to 30 pounds per square foot of 
floor area. Thirty-five safes, submitted by 
various manufacturers, were placed at differ- 
ent locations in the buildings. These were 
numbered inside the doors to permit of iden- 
tification. They were filled with useless rec- 
ords, so as to determine the degree of pro- 
tection that they afforded. Each safe also 
contained a thermometer to record the highest temperature within 
during the fire, and a clock arranged to stop with a heavy jar. 
These give records of the time at which each safe fell through 
the burned-out floor to the ground below. 

“Mr. Ingberg and his associates observed the fire from a ‘dug- 
out’ in an old boiler-room near by. By means of thermocouples 
placed in open spaces at fifty advantageous points within the 
burning buildings, and at forty-five points in the débris, con- 
nected by wires with instruments in the dugout, the temperatures 
were measured electrically. 

“Tho this conflagration had been planned since last December 
no public announcement was made beforehand, in order that 
there would be no crowds of spectators to hinder the work, and 
possibly be in danger. Only newspaper men, firemen and police- 
men, and others immediately concerned with the work, were 
admitted. As the fire was started at five o’clock on Sunday 
morning, most Washingtonians were still asleep while it was 
taking place, and did not learn of it until it was over. ‘The alarm 
had been received by the fire department long before it started 
so companies, with apparatus, were stationed at several points 
near by to prevent any possibility of other fires being started.” 


Photograph by Science Service 


“A SCIENTIFIC FIREBUG” 


8. H. Ingberg, chief of the fire pro- 
tection section of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, who set fire to the two 
buildings burned to test fireproof 
safes, surveying the scene of the fire. 


decay. He goes on: 


“The latest warning comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and from no jess an 


the most eminent of British architects. He 
tells us that we ‘build for to-day without any 
thought of the future,’ and goes on to say 
that ‘it is difficult for an outsider to under- 
stand why American builders give ironwork 
so little protection, leaving it exposed to 
atmospheric penetration. They will not, in 
fact,’ says he, ‘stand more than forty years 
at the outside, because their supports will 
be so badly weakened by rust and disinte- 
gration.’ 

“Talk such as this is so far from the truth 
as to-be perfectly ridiculous, and we won- 
dered where this critic had obtained his in- 
formation, until on a second reading of his 
criticisms, we found that he mentioned cer- 
tain rust-eaten ironwork of Madison Square 
Garden which was revealed when that build- 
ing was found, after forty years of life, to be 
in very fine condition. The rusted ironwork 
was some unprotected steel framework in 
the tower which was exposed to the weather 
and had been completely neglected. 

‘“‘As a matter of fact, the modern steel- 
and-masonry American tower building should, 
if properly cared for, measure its life by cen- 
turies. We say the ‘modern’ building, be- 
cause the steel framework of some of the 
very first sky-serapers was not protected with 
the meticulous care with which it is safe- 
guarded to-day, but even in the ease of those 
early buildings, when they came to be torn 
down after nearly half a century of use, it 
was found that the steel work was in good 
condition. a 

‘““American architects have developed the 
masonry-steel office building to meet the 
conditions of our commercial and industrial 
life. Its great and apparently still-increasing 
height is not due to any spirit of vainglory— 
on the contrary, we have carried these build- 
ings to such daring heights on well-con- 
sidered commercial grounds. Concentration 
around bank, municipal, and Federal build- 
ings was desirable, and the only way to keep 
fairly close was to go very high. So much 
for that.” 


If Sir Edwin Lutyens had taken the 


trouble to look into the matter, the editor goes on to say, he, 


would have found that tall buildings have many advantages: 


“Thus, there is an exact knowledge of the loads and the conse- 
quent stresses throughout the structure, including those bending 
stresses which are due to storms. Again there is an exact knowl- 
edge of the strength of the fabricated steel; the calculated loads 
are carried by material of which we know the elastic limit and the 
crushing strength. 

“The principal loads are static, and the horizontal wind 
pressures are so small compared with the vertical loads that even 
they may be considered as more static than dynamic. There can 
never be such a thing as failure by fatigue of the steel in such a 
building; for its maximum loading is far below the elastic strength 
of the steel and, therefore, can never curtail its useful life. So far 
as failure of the steel due to atmospheric action is concerned 
this can be ruled out at once in considering any first-class modern 
steel and masonry building. The steel shapes are painted at the 
shops, painted again as they are being built into the office build- 
ing frame, and then they are thoroughly enclosed with atmos- 
phere-resisting material, such as terra-cotta or fine conerete. ”’ 


authority than Sir Edwin Lutyens, one of - 
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THE VOICE OF THE INAUDIBLE 


HE LATEST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION of the 

sensitivity of plants, given in London by Sir Jagadis 

Bose, Hindu plant-physiologist, are described in The 
Spectator (London) by F. Yeats-Brown under the above title. 
Mr. Yeats-Brown does not agree with the eminent American 
botanist who calls the Bose experiments unscientific. He 
sees in them a proof of 
the unity of living forces 
throughout creation, and 
believes that they ‘‘ have 
intellectual and _ philo- 
sophieal, as well as purely 
medical, consequences of 
the greatest importance.”’ 
His account of the elec- 
trocution of a mimosa 
plant, which is quoted 
in part, below, has a 
touch of the epic. Mr. 
Yeats-Brown chants: 


“In the heart of trees 
and plants runs a rhythm 
as planned, as orderly, as 
susceptible to the shudder 
of fear or to the jubilanee 
of life as the pulse that 
beats in our own veins. 
Sir Jagadis Bose has told 
us that the stream of 
thought which has en- 
riched mankind through- 
out the centuries flows 
toward unity and inter- 
dependence in all cre- 
ation. 

“Our senses can not 
record these hidden things 
of the field and forest, 
but they exist none the 
less. New types of super- 
sensitive recorders, magnifying more than a million times, 
which Sir Jagadis has recently evolved, are now revealing the 

_profundities of plant life. We need not understand plant 
physiology in order to follow the drift of his thought. 

“Beyond the world of our senses, we have always been told 
of paradisal fields. In plant physiology, exploration leads us 
to altitudes beyond which we may not go, but they do not 
seem so chilly. We may see the heart-beat of a frog, or the 
peristalsis of a plant, or the death-struggle of a mimosa in the 
electric chair. They widen our consciousness and stretch our 
imagination. When you have seen the shuddering twitch of 
cellular contraction that. takes place in the electrocuted mimosa, 
you will realize the range of your own ignorance of what happens 
on this earth, above and below our ‘numbed conceiving.’ 

“The martyr mimosa is pow being strapped in its death- 
chair, with moist bands of linen to heighten the flow of current 
that will kill it. An S-shaped ray of light on the sereen shows 
us her quiescent cells, living their lives as best they may. Now 
a feeble current is sent through the body, and the atomie uni- 
verses of which the mimosa is composed are swayed by a new 
impulse, 

“Watch the cataclysm. <A high-voltage current drones 
through the machine like the thunders of a tiny Apocalypse. 
We hear the destroying voice. We see the S on the screen being 
jerked leftward as she dies. It is dark in the hall. There is 
the growl of the destroyer—HElectricity. There is Bose with a 
billiard cue, pointing silently to the light of the mimosa’s life, 
twitching away. It is off the screen now. One more growl. 
Another convulsion—the light has run right round to the back 
of the hall—to the back of beyond, if I may use so convenient 
and unscientific a phrase. The switch is unmade. We probe 
the plant again. It is still, with the stillness of eternity. Once 
more the current is passed through its cells, but the voice of 
death has spoken. There is no response from the luminous 
record of the mimosa. A little universe has gone. Has it suffered 
in its passing? Who can say? 


Photograph by Science Service 


proof safes. 


AT THE HEIGHT OF THE BLAZE 


The two buildings burned by the Bureau of Standards in Washington to test fire- 


A stranger who arrived in Washington at this juncture thought that 
the whole city was on fire, and was even more alarmed when he arrived at the scene 
and found firemen calmly watching it, and playing water everywhere but on the blaze. 


“““There has been a prevailing idea,’ says Bose, ‘that plants 
are inexcitable and insensitive to blows from outside.’ That 
world of delusion has now been dispelled. We are at the brink 
of great discoveries, he tells us, regarding the properties of 
drugs, whose action can be studied very conveniently on plants, 
now that the general similarity of their response to that of 
animals has been proved. There is a range of Indian plants 
with medicinal properties hitherto unsuspected awaiting experi- 
ments which these new instruments have made possible. 

“We has invented a 
‘Resonant Cardiograph’ 
which is a miracle of 
skilful design, but too 
complicated to explain in 
detail here. Very briefly, 
the heart-beat of an 
animal or the similar 
contractile rhythm that 
propels sap in a plant or 
tree is tuned to a writing 
instrument in sucha man- 
ner that not only is every 
delicate and infinitesimal 
movement reeorded, but 
the errors of friction and 
adjustment are elimi- 
nated. Thus the different 
phases of pulsation can 
be observed and studied 
with an unprecedented 
accuracy. 

‘What results shall 
we achieve by such in- 
quiries? The possibilities 
are many. Obviously, 
researches such as these 
have intellectual and 
philosophical as well as 
purely medical conse- 
quences of the greatest 
importance. 

“*Out of the imper- 
feetions of his senses,’ 
says Bose, ‘man has built 
himself a raft of thought 
to adventure into the seas 
of the Unknown. Where 
visible light ends, he still follows the invisible; where the note 
of the audible reaches the unheard, even there he gathers the 
tremulous message.’ We know little of the Afterwards, except 
what we see of the Present. We see more now than ten years 
ago. Before I die, perhaps I shall track a little further to the 
lair of life the spirit of that mimosa whose reflection flicked off 
the screen and passed behind me.” 


LIVE HEARTS IN DEAD BODIES—A new proof that the 
human body usually dies piecemeal, one organ at a time, instead 
of at any single instant of death, has been uncovered by two 
yerman physicians, Dr. P. Martini and Dr. J. Sckell, says Dr. 
KE. T. Free’s Weck’s Science (New York). We read: 


‘“No the bodies of eighteen persons lying at the point of death 
these experimenters attached the terminals of the instrument 
called the electro-cardiograph, a device which records the tiniest 
quivers of the muscles of the heart, even those which are too 
faint to constitute an actual heartbeat. Watching with this 
electric recorder the heart actions of their eighteen doomed un- 
fortunates, Dr. Martini and Dr. Sekell found their hearts still 
alive many minutes after the individual showed every sign of 
being dead. On the average the hearts of the eighteen subjects 
lived for nine and two-thirds minutes after their owners had died. 
Individual musele fibers of the hearts probably lived much 
longer still; dying slowly, and one by one, as the stoppage of 
their blood supply gradually deprived them of the oxygen which 
all living cells of the human body must have to live. This 
ability of the heart to live on for some minutes after its beats 
have ceased probably explains the occasional successes of 
physicians in reviving persons apparently dead by injecting 
powerful stimulants like adrenalin directly into the heart. 
Being still alive, altho inactive, the heart sometimes can be 
induced to begin beating again and to take up its abandoned 
duty of keeping the blood in motion.” 
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WESTERN HABITS TURNED EAST BY THE FILMS 


A Bali Temple showing a motorist held up by a bandit, evidently a reflection of the American movies. 


WHAT THE MOVIES CAN DO TO SCULPTURE 


CURIOUS EXAMPLE of what the movies may accom- 

plish is seen on temple walls in the distant Dutch East 

Indies. The figures, the decorations, are of the remotest 

past, but the action is of to-day. The bicycle, the motor-car, and 

the bandit are straight out of an American film, but when it 

comes to man only the demigods of the past serve as models. 

Bali, an island where these strange decorations are found, lies 

east of Java. The accompanying illustrations are taken from 

photographs made by André Roosevelt, and published in Asia 
(New York). The explanatory note reads: 


‘“Astonishingly modern are these two bas-reliefs carved on 
temples at Djagaraja and Kubutambahan, in northern Bali. 
But, except for three buildings discovered only a few years ago, 
Balinese temples—and there are thousands on the island—all 
date from comparatively recent times. So soft is the brick or 
the ‘parras,’ a sort of tufa, or sandstone, of which the temples are 
built, that it crumbles away with the assaults of time. 

“Again and again, therefore, the Balinese villagers leave their 
work in the fields and build temples to their gods. Since in Bali 
a temple is not a covered structure, but a series of three walled- 
in courts containing several small buildings or open sheds, its 
construction offers no problems. In the carving of the stone, 
which, being soft and porous, lends itself readily to decerative 
purposes, the Balinese village craftsmen display their real art.” 


Another writer, who signs himself ‘‘Nomad”’ in the Boston 
Transcript, evidently has not heard of these figures, yet he gives 
testimony to their modernity, and makes sardonic game of our 
sculptors for not seeing that the horse is outmoded as a sculptural 
base for a great man: 


‘Sculptors have almost ceased to make equestrian statues, but 
the Nomad has not yet heard of an automobile public statue to 
take their place. Logically they are called for, in the case of the 
memorials of great men who have lived since 1900, rather than 
equestrian statues. The trouble with an equestrian statue, as 
a memorial to a man, is that the horse is always more important 
than the man. General Hooker at the State House, for example, 


distinctly plays second fiddle to the horse, just as Colleoni does 
at Venice. It might be the same way with a statue of amaninan 
automobile. The difficulty as to the selection of the kind of car 
that would be represented in the motor statue would of course be 
obviated by the selection in all cases of the kind of car actually 
driven by the hero. 

‘‘The idea that the horse may become more important than 
the man, in an equestrian statue, is not altogether a fantastic 


one. This has already taken place in the case of the Hooker - 


statue in front of the State House. None except students of 
Civil War history now know anything about Hooker. Not one 
out of a hundred of those who pass the statue daily could tell 
anything about him, or could distinguish Hooker from Snooker. 
But everybody casts a possibly admiring glance at the high- 
stepping horse. This reminds the Nomad of the Iowa man who, 
finding himself in Burlington, Vermont, on a commercial errand, 
hired a cab and took a drive around the beautiful city. The 
driver paused before the equestrian statue of Ethan Allen which 
decorates one of the squares. The Iowa man looked languidly 
at the work of art. ‘Who’s that?’ he presently asked. ‘Ethan 
Allen,’ said the driver. The Iowan looked interested at once. 
‘Oh, yes,’ said he. ‘I saw him trot once at our county fair!’ 
He had never heard of Vermont’s founder, and he really thought 
that the statue commemorated the noble horse ‘Ethan Allen,’ 
which trotted a mile in 2.14.” 


SELLING OUT “ALICE”—Some weeks ago the world read of 
the fabulous price paid at auction for the manuscript copy of 
‘Alice in Wonderland.’ That such a transaction could happen 
only once does not seem to dawn on many. Efforts to ride on 
the high wave of ‘‘Alice” values are recorded in a London 
dispatch to the New York Times: 


‘““Lonpon, June 21.—Kditions of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ fiew 
as fast at Sotheby’s salesroom to-day as the cards which tumbled 
above Alice in the immortal story and woke her from her dream. 

“They were chiefly presentation copies brought into the 
auction market by the sensational sale of the manuscript for 
$77,000. Few of them—nearly 100 that went on sale—brought 
more than $500 apiece.’ 
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HISTORY IN “THE LITERARY DIGEST” 


UR COVER THIS WEEK presents the first of a series 
of historical pictures dealing with America, which we 
will bring forward at monthly intervals. The first 

one naturally deals with ‘‘The Drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence,” by J. L. G. Ferris, whose work the entire series 
willrepresent. As a historical note to make clearer the picture, 
the artist has furnished us the following: 


“At first there were naturally great divergences of opinion 
between the various Provincial Congresses regarding our rela- 
tion to England, and many conflicting interests involved. The 
word ‘Independence’ does not occur in the paper of instruction 
of the Assembly, but ‘reconciliation’ is prominent;on June 24, 
however, the Conference of Pennsylvania declared plainly for 
Independence; a committee was formed and Jefferson asked to 
prepare a declaration. His manuscript was submitted to 
Franklin and Adams, who ad- 
vised some alterations. Wash- 
ington and Mason had _ already 
evolved the essential ideas of the 
Declaration two years before. 
Franklin made eleven changes in 
it, and others were adopted. The 
paper was then read in a meeting 
of the committee, and was ac- 
cepted. This is the whole history 
of the production of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Nicholas Biddle writes that 
Jefferson, when charged with the 
task, repaired to his lodgings and 
set to work. These lodgings were 
in a house on the outskirts of the 
city, almost the last to the west- 
ward, where he was the sole 
boarder. It was owned by a brick- 
layer named Graaf, who had built 
it. Jefferson says, ‘I rented the 
second floor, a parlor and bed- 
room, ready furnished. In that 
parlor I wrote habitually, and in 
it | wrote this paper particularly.’ 

“The house stood on the corner 
of Seventh and High streets, two 
squares from the State House, 
and Jefferson took his meals at 
Smith’s City Tavern on Second 
Street. While there, Randolph, 
the joiner, made him a writing- 
desk from Jefferson’s own design. 
This desk, on which the Declara- 
tion was written, Jefferson pre- 
sented in 1825 to Joseph Coolidge, Jr., husband of his grand- 
daughter. The house was a familiar sizht to the writer in his 
youth. He regrets to tell that he saw it torn down, and no hand 
raised to preserve it.’’ 


Following our custom, we give our readers a sketch of the 
painter’s life, furnished by himself, and extending beyond our 
customary limits, due to the educational importance of this series: 


“T was born in Philadelphia in 1863; my father was Stephen 
James Ferris, the portrait-painter and etcher. My mother, 
Elizabeth Moran Ferris, sister of the three brothers Moran, all 
artists—Peter, an animal painter; Edward, the seascapist; and 
Thomas, our greatest American painter of epic landscape. I 
am no believer in direct heredity of talent, but I am sure that 
an early association and familiarity with the best art can be no 
disadvantage to one who elects to follow it as a vocation. 

‘‘My first teacher was my father, and what success I may have 
had in depicting the human face and expression is owing to his 
instruction and advice. He knew more about good pictures, 
past and present, and the fundamental principles of their pro- 
duction, than any artist I have ever met. 

“In 1881 I went with him to Spain—he was fired with the 
astounding genius of Mariano Fortuny, and desired to see the 
country which had produced such an artist. We spent that 
summer in Cadiz, Seville, Granada, and Malaga. In Granada, 
while my father was painting a portrait of the Marqucsa de 
Heredia, that lady bought one of my Spanish sketches, which, 
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as nearly as I can recall, was the first [ had ever sold. I went to 
Paris in 1884, and entered the Académie Julian. While there, 
J. L. Géréme (for whom my father had named me) offered me 
his most valuable personal criticism, and it was by his encourage- 
ment then and a good many years later, that I confined my 
attention to historical painting. His axiom was, that one would 
paint best that with which he was most familiar, and he strongly 
discouraged the habit of so many American artists to imitate 
blindly European methods and subjects. 

“In 1888 I went again to Europe, this time to England and 
Belgium. I was making studies of the seventeenth century, its” 
architecture, customs, dress, ete., always with the idea in view 
of a series of paintings of our country’s history. Previously, 
and until 1897 or thereabouts, I had been painting genre pictures, 
which were practically only studies in technique from the 
living model, simply to acquire facility of execution, with no 
subject worthy of mention. 

“Tf was in 1898 that I finished my first historical subject — 
“*General Howe’s Levee, 1777.’ This was an extensive and 
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Another Balinese Temple decoration made by workers of the paddy-field. 


elaborate composition of a year’s work. I have not seen it 
since that time (it belongs to Mrs. Louis Laflin, of Princeton 
and Chieago), but I think it must contain some of the best 
technical work I have done—at any rate, it had the full en- 
thusiasm and inspiration of mature youth. 

“T soon saw that if I were to continue letting my pictures go 
into other hands that my dream of keeping together an epic¢ 
series of painted events would end in a dream and nothing else. 
The problem was: How to keep on making costly pictures 
without selling them—I had only as much eapital as most artists 
have at that time of life. Besides, | had already married the 
best woman in my world, and [| did not feel that she should be a 
partner of my sorrows to that extent (she is laughing at me across 
the table at this moment). However, modern reproductive 
processes solved the problem, and publication of the pictures 
enabled me to go on and build up a series which now numbers 
over seventy. These were not painted in chronological sequence, 
but just as the subjects evolved themselves in the mind, one 
sometimes suggesting another. For example, the first picture 
finished was of an episode of the year 1777, and some of the 
very latest were of the dates 1600 to 1620. 

“From the beginning, historical painting has been the ulti- 
mate ambition of our best figure painters in America; but the 
attendant difficulties have seemed insurmountable—chiefly a 
lack of patronage, that most essential thing. West painted a 
few, Trumbull, more; and since their time one artist after another 
has produced here and there a canvas of varying merit, but none 
in any sequence, nor had any one devoted his attention and labor 
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solely to this inspiring material—in fact, the best subjects re- 
mained to be painted. : 

‘‘ Again, it was my theory that the best technique in the world, 
if expended on an indifferent subject, would in the course of 
events be forgotten; and, on the other hand, the most important 
subject would fail, did it lack the beauty of artistic selection and 
execution to fix the public attention for good. 

“T have done what I could to combine the two; only the future 
ean tell how far the effort bas succeeded. As for the pres- 
ent, the people of America have been more than appreciative. 


Copyright by Andre Roosevelt and ASIA Magazine (New York) 


A PRINCESS AND HER MAID 


Carved in the Hindu-Javanese tradition on a Bali temple. 
of age, it is the work of to-day and will crumble and be replaced. 


Tho it has 


“Some years ago the City of Philadelphia was good enough 
to arrange a gallery for my collection, in that room in the Inde- 
pendence Hall group of buildings where Washington was inau- 
gurated (1793), and the pictures now hang there as a loan to the 
Museum. ‘The series begins with the ‘Ships of Columbus’ and 
ends with ‘Lincoln’s Last Official Act’ in 1865. I am still 
adding to the series, but more slowly than heretofore, the reasons 
being: sixty-four years, and the difficulty of obtaining good 
material to work with, either human or inorganic, in a day which 
seems to have forgotten everything but machinery. Many persons 
prominent and otherwise, have remarked upon the great value oe 
these pictures to the children of coming generations. I trust 
that they are right: Art can not be devoted to a better end.” 


Those who preserve these covers will have a gallery of Ameri- 
can history that can not fail to furnish interest and instruction. 
If arranged in a portfolio specially designed for such a purpose, 
the pageant of public life in this country will serve to vivify the 
pages of history books. 
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WHEN NATURE GIVES HER CONCERTS 


HO FIRST USED THE EXPRESSION ‘‘the music 

of the spheres”? To learn this might uncover a 

faculty of the ancient world unknown to us more sub- 
lunary denizens. Modern writers since Byron and Moore seem 
to eschew the phrase, tho its ancestry goes back as far as Job, 
with intervening appropriators like Sir Thomas Browne, who 
wrote: ‘There is music wherever there is harmony, order or 
proportion; and thus far we may maintain the music 
of the spheres.’ Modern science has. opened our 
ears to so much music created by inanimate objects 
that the conclusion may not be far-fetched that the 
spheres themselves create a melody audible to those 
who have or have had ears attuned to it. This may 
be a conclusion not too extravagant to some re- 
searches set forth in Die Woche (Berlin) on the sub- 


ject of nature’s music: 


‘We all know the properties of an A®olian harp. 
Its sound is of fairylike beauty, and its chords swell 
from the faintest piano to the mightiest fortissimo. 
These harps have been in existence for at least two 
thousand years, and they usually consist of narrow 
sound-boxes over which a number of gut strings 
have been stretched, from which the sound is pro- 
duced by the wind. A similar principle, also due 
to the wind, is found in the sound produced by 
acacia trees. But in this case, the principle is much, 
much older, thousands and thousands of years old. 
It is as old as the insects which made flutes out of 
the white thorns of the acacias by hollowing them 
out and boring holes in them. We do not know 
why the insects prepared these playthings for the 
breezes. But we do know their effect, for they have 
always inspired the natives with renewed terror, 
and for this reason the acacia woods have been held 
to be the abode of evil spirits. 

“Of course, science has made progress in these 
studies during the past half-century. Its measuring 
instruments have taught us that the singing bird 
which we can not hear is merely singing too high for 
our ears. We can not perceive more than 20,000 
vibrations per second. The tones of some birds, how- 
ever, vibrate more quickly, and for this reason we 
can not hear them. Professor Theremin, in his musie 
made by moving the hands through space, has dem- 
onstrated higher and quicker sound vibrations. Some 
persons can not hear more than 16,000 vibrations 
per second, whereas the perception of others ceases 
at 20,000. 

“Reason has triumphed over these ‘secrets,’ yet 
nevertheless the mysterious is always of peculiar 
attraction. Would it be otherwise possible that 
the ‘singing trees’ are still compared with the tones 
of violins? The trees do not sing. Their leaves 
rustle melodiously in the wind. We know that the 
contact and vibration of the leaves and thin twigs 
cause these sounds, and that various trees, leafy 
and needle trees, tone differently. 

“But we have not yet discovered all of nature’s musical secrets. 
For thousands of years, the pillars of Memnon in the desert of 
Thebes have remained a mystery. When the first rays of the 
rising sun strike the pillars, which are huge monuments, a soft 
Singing tone emanates from the stone. The travelers of olden 
times who came to visit this wonder said it was Memnon, prince 
of the Ethiopians, greeting his mother, Eos. Alexander von 
Humboldt claimed that the air in the narrow crevices in the rock 
expanded, due to the warming action of the sun, and gave forth 
fine sounds like those from a flute. Other noted savants think 
the sun causes tiny particles of rock to chip off, and that each 
one ae forth a minute sound, so that the combination of 

nese tones are responsible for th i issui 
from Gees p e audible sounds heard issuing 

“We do not know which hypothesis is correct, whether it is 
the effect of the increasing daylight or the gradual warming of 
the air. But modern science has sponsored another possibilit 
The physicist, Arkadiew, has discovered that steel is not dowel 
that it 1s full of life and gives forth sound, just as in the ease of 
tin. If one holds a piece of tin to the ear and bends it back, a 
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clear sound will be audible. One might as well imagine that the 
-Memnon pillars bend as the east, or warmer side, expands.” 


In Chile, we are told, there are sands which “sound”: 


“Tn climbing the El Bramador Mountain, called the ‘ crying 
one,’ the quartz sand dislodged by the feet of the climbers is 
rubbed together, and the friction thus produced gives forth a 
sound similar to the tolling of bells. The same phenomenon has 
been noted on tke Djebel Nakus, or bell mountain, on the 
peninsula of Sinai. A Bedouin myth relates that a Christian 
cloister was damned by Allah for its opposition to his power, 
and that it was magically sealed up in a mountain, but the 
monks still toll their bells to this day. 

“Tn the Rhine region of Germany, there is the Singing Vale of 
Thronecken, near Honnef. Not only at night, but during the 
day as well, one can plainly hear the ringing of bells accom- 
panied by song coming from the old castle ruins. No observers 
have yet been able to offer an explanation, altho a number of 
scientists believe that the wind, blowing through the narrow 
entrance to the valley, has the effect of an organ pipe. 

“One of nature’s most charming concerts is the pleasant 
murmur of the springs and the waterfalls. Tiny air bubbles 
rise to the surface of the spring and burst. As each bubble 
bursts, it gives forth a slight sound, either in the tone of C, E, or 
G, so that the entire stream resounds in the key of C-major. 
In the ease of the waterfalls, an F is added, and the larger the 
falls, the more predominant the tone of F. In ‘Rheingold,’ 
Wagner made use of the chord, F-C-E-G, and created the motif 
of the Rhine. 

“An unusual observation on the part of the Norwegian 
astronomers, A. and G. Jelstrup, has recently been communi- 
eated to the Paris Academy of Science. In the course of their 
researches, the astronomers were making measurements on the 
top of a mountain near Oslo. Suddenly the beautiful Northern 
Lights appeared on the horizon. Simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the lights, piping tones were heard which sounded 
in close accord with the modulations of the lights. These re- 
lated vibrations led the observers to conclude that there was a 
definite relationship between the lights and the tones produced, 
all the more as this phenomenon was repeated a few hours later.” 


CANTANKEROUS QUEENS OF THE OPERA 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN WAS SAID TO KNOW more 
about the tantrums of opera singers, and to be better 
able to meet them on equal ground, than any other 

impresario of recent days.: It seems to be almost a part of the 
stock in trade of these great singers to ‘‘throw fits” on occasions 
of real or supposed slights, and the matter is never useless to a 
press agent. The most recent example is that reported of an 
internationally known prima donna, declaring she would sing no 
more in the city where her fame had been made, because a coveted 
decoration had beer withheld. The prima donna’s husband has 
denied the facts, but the story has gone its way in both the 
American aad the foreign press, and one result has been the over- 
hauling of old tales of prima-donna waspishness, by Erroll 
Sherson of the London Daily Telegraph. The history of opera in 
all countries, he tells us, is full of stories of how the ladies (and 
sometimes the gentlemen) of operatic troupes “have succeeded 
in causing the maximum of inconvenience to all concerned by 
exhibitions of temper and selfishness, and by assertions of out- 
raged dignity.”’ Here are some: 

‘“‘T am afraid the ladies are the more frequent offenders. The 
artistic temperament is undoubtedly an excitable one, but what 
is set down to ‘temperamental’ natures is often a mere exhibition 

of temper only or a parade of excessive vanity. Giulia Grisi, 
in the days of the old opera-house of the Haymarket, loved to 
rule the roost, and was encouraged by the crowds of young 
bloods, headed by the Duke of Cambridge, and others, who 
adored her for the beauty of her person and her voice. She 
aspired to have the ordering of the operas (naturally those in 
which she especially shone), and refused to let Lumley, the mana- 
ger, have any voice in the matter. He put his foot down, and 
she left the company, taking with her Mario, Tamburini, Per- 
siani, and others, and thus was the opera permanently fixt at 


Covent Garden. 
‘“‘Harlier in the century, the fascinating Eliza Vestris struck 


for more candles to dress by. As a ‘donna seconda’ she was en- 
titled to only two wax candles in her room, whereas a prima 
donna had six. But Vestris got her way. She planted herself 
in the middle of the stage a few minutes before the curtain was 
due to rise, and declined even to go to dress till she was given the 
same number of lights as the prima donna. 

“Gabrielli, a singer at the Haymarket house in 1775, gave 
many such evidences of the operatic temperament. She was 
ealled the ‘most capricious member of the most capricious pro- 
fession in the world.’ Daughter of a Cardinal’s ecook—whence 
she ¢>t the nickname of ‘La Cuochettina’—a pupil of the elder 
Garcia (called ‘Lo Spagnoletto’), she rose to her exalted position 
on the stage by sheer merit, and gave herself the airs and graces 
of a fine lady. One of her oddest caprices was to have a so-called 
‘lover’ sitting in the pit, to whom she could address her most 
fervent outpourings—-singing ‘at him,’ so to speak, all the eve- 
ning. But if the ‘lover’ wanted to be a lover in earnest, he was 
at onee sent about his business and another one installed. 

“At Palermo the Viceroy gave a great dinner and invited 
Gabrielli. She stayed in bed, and ignored the invitation. That 
night at the opera she sulked and sang sotto voce all the evening. 
She was threatened with prison, but replied they could send her 
to prison and make her ery, but they could not make her sing! 
Then she was sent to prison, and remained there for twelve days. 
Being a very rich woman she entertained lavishly while there, and 
paid the debts of all the poor prisoners.”’ 


It seems that the commands of royalty are nothing to the wil- 
fulness of some queens of song, once their ire is aroused: 


‘*Mara, a German artist, who sang in London in the last years 
of the eighteenth and the first years of the nineteenth century, 
was another self-willed, not to say obstinate, woman. Once in 
Berlin she was ordered to sing at a féte for the Cesarewitch. 
She went to bed, and said she was ill. But Prussian methods 
wore in vogue. An officer with a military escort was sent with a 
carriage to fetch her, and she was informed that his Majesty had 
commanded her to be brought ‘alive or dead.’ ‘But you see I 
am ill in bed,’ she said. ‘Then we must take the bed and all,’ 
said the officer. She went. 

““But we must go back to the days of Handel in the Haymarket 
for the most striking example of a prima donna’s temperamental 
nature. This was exemplified in the rivalry of Faustina and 
Cuzzoni. On one occasion these two ladies had to sing not only 
in the same opera (‘Astyanax’ of Buononcini), but in the same 
scene. At the entrance of Faustina the followers of Cuzzoni 
among the audience tried to howl her down, and also fought 
among themselves. The fight spread to the stage, and then was 
seen the edifying spectacle of two prima donnas tearing each 
other’s hair out in handfuls, while the audience leapt on to the 
stage to join in the fray. 

““The quarrel became a political one. The ladies of the party, 
led by Sir Robert Walpole (Lady Burlington and Lady Delawarr), 
took the part of Faustina, and Lady Pembroke, of the opposite 
political party, espoused the cause of Cuzzoni. Lady Walpole 
tried to be a peacemaker. She invited both singers to a dinner 
party, but they quarreled at the dinner table, at first with words 
only, which were soon exchanged for scratchings and blows, 
during which a good deal of china got broken. It must have been 
a curious state of society which permitted such goings-on at the 
table of the wife of the Prime Minister. 

‘*But some more modern instances, quite odd enough, are not 
wanting of these ebullitions of temperament. It is not so long 
ago that a charming lady and great singer is said to have spat 
at her rival standing in the wings because she thought she was 
criticizing her performance. Cerito was furious because Taglioni 
had, she fancied, a better box than hers for her friends. It was 
generally, in the old days, a ease of unblushing blackmail. 

“The ladies were also most insistent on the sumptuous nature 
of their appointments. Enormous sums have had to be squan- 
dered at various times for the leading operatic artists. When the 
Italian opera company was touring the States it was currently 
said that ‘Patti was bringing her voice and Nordica her ward- 
robe,’ alluding to the huge sums that the latter had spent in 
Paris upon her dresses. They also had weird ideas of what it was 
necessary to travel with. Ilma di Murska traveled with a 
large Newfoundland, a monkey, and several parrots, who all 
had their places laid for them at her table, and she generally 
went out accompanied by several of her pets, and with her 
‘golden hair a-hanging down her back.’ It must be the 
nature of the operatic singer to be somewhat different to any 
one else. There is no accounting for it. We have to take 
these ladies as we find them.”’ 


RELIGIONy AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


DEFEAT OF THE “ROMAN” ANGLICAN PRAYER-BOOK 


HILE THE EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD ARCHBISHOP 

\) \) of Canterbury prayed in the Peers’ Gallery that the 

proposed new version might be accepted and his life’s 
work be crowned with success, while followers of all creeds prayed 
on the streets and in Westminster Abbey for and against accep- 
tance, and while others, more worldly-minded, laid wagers on 
the result, the House of Commons rejected on June 14 the 
amended proposed revised version of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England, and thus again attempted to defeat 
what many believe a definite trend to Rome. It was the second 
time that the Commons had rejected an attempt to revise the 
Prayer-Book. Coming after two days’ debate, the vote the 
second time was 266 to 220. Last December, as told in these 
pages January 7, the majority against was thirty-three. 

All the elements of drama entered into the struggle. Among 
the chief advocates of the revised Prayer-Book was Prime 
Minister Baldwin. Arrayed against him was Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, familiarly known as ‘“‘Jix,” 
friend and follower of the Prime Minister, and devoted follower 
in all things else of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
labored with all his fragile strength to have the revised version 
accepted. It was a secular body that decided the result, in- 
cluding as it does, Jews, Roman Catholics, representatives of 
other Protestant faiths and agnostics, and in the last analysis, 
it was ‘‘the smell of Popery,’’ we read, that decided the issue. 
Numerous Free Church: bodies, we are told in a wireless dispatch 
to the New York Times, had exprest the view that revision of 
the Prayer-Book was as much their concern as that of the 
Anglicans. ‘‘The Baptist Union, the Congregationalist Union, 
and the Assemblies of the Primitive Methodist Church have all 
gone on record since the first rejection of the new book that they 
are still opposed to its adoption, deeming that it ‘imperils the 
fruits of the Reformation.’’ ‘‘There can be no doubt the 
result was due to the feeling of the country,” writes John L. 
Balderston, staff correspondent, in the New York World. ‘‘The 
fear that the new book would pave the way to Catholicism 
prompted protests in unprecedented numbers from constituents.” 

All England is stirred by this clash between Church and 
State, and, as if he apprehended some rashness on the part of 
the Anglo-Catholics, the Archbishop of Canterbury, immediately 
after the result was announced, issued an appeal “‘for quietness, 
for a little patience, for abstention from any angry or unkindly 
words. The new responsibility laid upon the Bishops,” he 
says, “‘is surely grave. They are fully alive to it and will with 
the least possible delay give such direction or counsel as is re- 
quired.’’ This, in turn, was followed by talk of disestablishment, 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury resigning, and of tlie Bishops 
defying Parliament and settling the question of orthodoxy for 
themselves. ‘‘Several Bishops,’’ we read in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, ‘‘are reported to be advocating the use of the 
revised Prayer-Book as permissible ‘under the law of the Church, 
tho outside the law of the nation,’ thus putting it up to Parlia- 
ment to decide what it would do to cope with a defiance based 
on scruples of conscience. But there is sure to be opposition 
to this course, which is urged principally by a minority of the 
clergy courting disestablishment as a way for the Church to 
gain the liberties denied it because of its national status.” 

It will be recalled that the revision of 1927 was rejected by 
Parliament because of its alleged ‘‘Romish” tendency in per- 
mitting reservation of the sacrament. The opposition holds 
that it encourages adoration of the consecrated bread and wine, 


and in fact recognizes the doctrine of transubstantiation, one of 
the rocks on which Christendom split four hundred years ago. The 
Roman Catholic Church holds to the doctrine of the real presence 
in the Eucharist. The other churches insist that the sacrament 
is simply a symbol. The Bishops attempted to meet the ob- 
jection by amending the revised version. They printed in both 
forms of the Communion, the old and the revised version, the 
London Times informs us, the so-called ‘‘Black Rubric,” which 
prohibits ‘‘adoration of any corporal presence.”’ They trans- 
lated from variable rules into permanent rubrics their proposals 
for restriction and safeguarding of the provision for communion 
of the sick. They were also at pains to emphasize that the conse- 
crated elements are to be reserved ‘‘only for the communion of 
the sick and used for no other purpose whatsoever.” Further- 
more, it was written, the consecrated elements shall be reserved 
in an aumbry or safe set in the north or south wall of the sanetu- 
ary of the church or an approved chapel. But whereas the 1927 
version added the words, ‘‘or wall of the vestry,” these are 
omitted in the new version and provision is made that the 
elements shall not be preserved immediately behind or above 
the holy table. Thus it was hoped effectively to prevent any 
form of adoration. In this connection, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury issued a statement before the issue was presented 
in the Commons, in which he says: ‘‘ The real presence of Christ 
is, as before, in the entire sacrament, not simply in any part of 


italone. There is no transubstantiation either taught or implied.” - 


For one explanation of the situation in which the Church of 
England now finds itself we may turn to an article by Dean 
W. R. Inge in The Yale Review. The present difficulty, he 
writes, arose largely as a matter of discipline within the Church. 
The so-called Anglo-Catholic party has, especially in the Diocese 
of London, come almost openly to defy the Bishops. It has 
introduced ritualistic services which are ecclesiastically illegal 
and which the Bishops have been unable to prevent, and Dean 
Inge remarks: ‘‘ The lawbreakers manage to combine a theoretical 
reverence for the episcopal office with a readiness to snap their 
fingers in the face of the particular Bishop to whom they have 
promised canonical obedience.” In this situation the Bishops 
hoped that if they could legalize some of the innovations of the 
Anglo-Catholies and forbid those most contrary to the tradition 
of the Church of England, they could satisfy both parties. They 
succeeded in satisfying neither. They did not go far enough to 
suit the Anglo-Catholies, and they went too far for the Liberal 
elements within the Church and for the great body of Non- 
conformists. Dean Inge predicted that the amended revision 
would be rejected by the House of Commons even more em- 
phatically than the first. His general conclusion is: 


“The fact is that the Protestants of England, who have long 
been treated by the Bishops as almost a negligible quantity, 
have risen in revolt, encouraged beyond their expectation by 
the vote in the House of Commons. They have long watched 
with indignation the Romanizing of the services, and the ridicu- 
lous flirtation of some Anglo-Catholic leaders with a Belgian 
Cardinal, in the avowed hope of paving the way for reunion with 
Rome. They regard the total failure of the Bishops to make 
their authority obeyed as a mixture of contemptible weakness 
and downright treachery. ‘They do not care much whether the 
Prayer-Book is changed or not; but they see clearly that if 
reservation is allowed, adoration of the elements can not be 
stopt; and perhaps above all, they wish to register a vote of 
No Confidence in the Bishops. I do not justify this attitude: 
but the provocation has been great. Some of the Bishops have 
lost their tempers, and have spoken contemptuously of the 
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Protestant underworld.’ They will have to change their tone, 
or the country is still Protestant. 

“Will the crisis end in the disruption of the Church and in dis- 
stablishment? Logically it ought to do so, but in dealing with 
inglishmen one can be sure of one thing only—that the logical 
olution will not be adopted. Again and again in English politics 
n impasse has been reached, and two irreconcilable parties 
tand face to face with each other. Then both sides begin to 
ay, ‘Hang it all, we must find some way out’; and some way out 
3 found. Disestablishment would be a serious loss, both for 
Yhurch and nation. . . . 

“™he Church of En- 
land, then, in my opin- 
on, will not ask to be 
lisestablished and dis- 
ndowed. The Catholic 
eaction may be nearer 
ts end than appearances 
it present suggest. If so, 
he most dangerous dis- 
ntegrating force will be 
emoved, and the Free 
Yhurehes, which are al- 
eady more friendly than 
hey were fifty years ago, 
vill be ready for any 
approchement short of 
Ubsorption in the Angli- 
an communion.” 

If disestablishment is 
he price for indepen- 
lence, the Baltimore Eve- 
ing Sun thinks that the 
Yhurch ‘‘ will more likely 
rield to the will of Par- 
iament and sacrifice its 
osition on certain mat- 
ers of religious dogma.” 
As for the High Church 
marty and its problems, 
he Baltimore paper 
1otes thatit ‘has thriven 
ipon its grievances and 
night naturally expect 
o continue to do so. In 
act, the very doubtful 
\dvantages to be gained 
rom drastic action by 
ny individual group 
eem to argue for a pres- 
rvation of the sfatus 
yuo.”’ But the Baltimore 
norning Sun thinks that 
he Church of England must soon or late face disestablish- 
nent. ‘Its weakness, its errors, its commercialism, its worldly- 
nindedness,” says this Baltimore paper, “have sprung mainly 
rom its connection with and dependence upon government 
ind government favors. Disestablishment will not bring the 
lownfall of the English Church, but a new day of hope and 
rigor, of regeneration and power.” 
springfield Republican: 


By courtesy of the Boston Globe 


3ut in the opinion of the 


‘‘A political demand to disestablish and disendow the Church 
would be illogical now that Parliament has seen fit to tell the 
Yhureh the course it shall pursue. Also, the Non-conformist 
90dies will be more likely to treat the established Church 
raternally, now that the drift ‘toward Rome’ has been checked 
xy parliamentary fiat. Yet the disestablishment idea had taken 
oot in the Church itself last winter, when the first Prayer-Book 
vill was rejected, and the national Church’s future now depends 
somewhat on the strength of this independence movement. 

“‘The issue now to be met is that of a political body deter- 
nining the character of religious worship, ritual, and doctrine. 
Jn this issue there is room and opportunity for a formidable 
evolt in the Anglican communion against political interference 
ind in favor of complete Church autonomy.” 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


Representatives of 1,200 visiting British Congregationalists, who came here on a 
mission of peace and good-will, laying a wreath on Plymouth Rock. 


THE BRITISH ENVOYS’ PLEDGE FOR PEACE 


F THE QUESTION OF WAR OR PEACE were left’ to 
British and American Congregationalists, we are led to 
believe, there would be no more war. For 1,200 visiting 

British Congregationalists, collateral spiritual descendants of 

that other band of Congregationalists who landed on Plymouth 

Rock 308 years ago, accepted the challenge and pledged them- 

selves to work for peace. ‘If you down your big-navy program,”’ 
said Dr. William Horace 
Day, of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, to the visitors, 
as he is quoted in the 
press, ‘“‘we will down 
ours.” ‘‘T want to say 

to all Americans,” re- 
plied Dr. John D. Jones, 
of Bournemouth, honor- 
ary secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union of 
England and Wales, 
“that the people of En- 
gland, as a whole, are 
without reservation of 
any kind back of Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal for 
the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” 

As told in these pages 
May 5, the British vis- 
itors came to bring a 
message of good-will, and 
to consecrate their pur- 
pose on Plymouth Rock. 
Peace and good fellow- 
ship formed the refrain 
of their welcome and 

They sailed 
on a chartered ship, the 
Celtic, of the White Star 
line, and landed in Bos- 
ton, where they were 
welcomed by Alvan T. 
Fuller, Governor of the 
historic Commonwealth 
founded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and he told the 
visitors, we read in various press reports: “‘So long as English- 


their stay. 


speaking people collaborate to prevent wars and to make 
our governments instruments of service rather than agents of 
destruction, so long will the cause of peace among the nations 
of the world find strong support. I propose a pledge that we 
encourage by word, deed, and prayer the cooperation of our two 
The attitude of the visitors was 
exprest in a formal statement, which we quote, in part, from 


nations toward that end.’’ 


The Christian Science Monttor: 


‘We are convinced that war is unchristian and an open 
defiance of the law of human brotherhood laid down by Jesus 
Christ. And we share with you a deep sense of the duty laid 
upon all the churehes of Christ to exert all their influence to 
promote international friendship and to exorcise war. 

“Wqually with you we recognize that the fatherhood of God, 
and its corollary, the brotherhood of men, condemns the exploita- 
tion, military or economic, of subject peoples and weaker 
nations, and we draw satisfaction from the growing success at- 
tending the efforts of the League of Nations to shield the weaker 
peoples from the selfish designs of more powerful nations.” 


The visitors were entertained during their brief stay of six 


days at various shrines of interest in New England and New 
York, but their chief objective was Plymouth Rock, on which 


forms of organized religion. In general, however, people are 
not alive to the seriousness of the problem. There is in many 
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they laid a five-foot laurel wreath, brought from Covent Garden, 
London, with a simple dedication pronounced by Dr. Sidney 
M. Berry, secretary of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. Accepted everywhere as envoys of good-will, the 
visitors received also a message from President Coolidge, read 
to them at a banquet tendered them in the Hotel Astor, New 
York City: 


‘“‘Religion has been at the basis of all enduring achievements 
everywhere. I feel that its dominant note to-day is the bringing 
about of a closer religious fellowship among the nations, and a 
clearer apprehension of what makes for a happier, richer life 
among all peoples—a desire to make the world a better place 
to live in. I am confident that this pilgrimage of our fellow 
churchmen across the sea will be of great and permanent value 
in strengthening the ties already existing between Great Britain 
and America.” 


Words in kind were said by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and by others, and it all 
moves The Christian Science Monitor to reflect that in spite of 
its bigness, its business expansion and vast productive enterprise: 


“Finally, will come the reassuring thought that, as they know 
who know the United States, beneath that expansive exterior 
still lie the humility, the gentleness, the simple faith and the 
simple tastes as they have lain for three centuries, undisturbed 
by outward changes in population and material surroundings. 

“‘Tt is this deeper, this more intimate side of the nation that 
the British pilgrims came to commune with, for it is on these 
qualities that its permanent progress must rest.” 


AGNOSTICISM IN THE COLLEGES 
(j= COLLEGES ARE MORE 1RRELIGIOUS than 


men’s, and in both there is an alarming spread of anti- 
Christian teaching and beliefs, both among faculties 
and students, asserts Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, Secretary for College 
Work of the Department of Education of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh. Dr. Glenn was speaking to the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church when he presented this picture, as 
he sees it, of college life. It is one of the ‘‘notes of alarm” 
usually heard during the commencement season, and, of course, 
Dr. Glenn presents only one side of the story. Coming from 
such a source, however, this view-point is perhaps worth giving 
to our readers, many of whom, probably, wil! hear the other 
side of the story from the lips of their own boys and girls. 
According to Dr. Glenn, the tone in women’s colleges is ‘‘more 
agnostic and more critical of religious institutions than it is in 
the men’s colleges,’”’ and, as he is quoted in The Reformed Church 
Messenger, he goes on: 


“Whatever may have been the religious impulses that led 
to the founding of the great Eastern colleges, they have long 
ceased to play any part in the policy of these institutions. 
Faculties, for the most part, are apt to be anti-Christian in 
the fields of psychology, sociology, and philosophy. There is 
even at times a mild persecution, as, for example, the teacher 
of psychology who threatened with failure in his course any 
girl who ‘cut’ his class to go to a Good Friday three-hour service. 
Religious conditions in the American colleges are more alarming 
than most people suspect. Visitors to our colleges see them at 
commencement times, when an inspiring religious service, or 
at least an invocation and blessing, are part of the proper order 
of events. Bishops and prominent clergymen can always get 
a hearing and awaken student interest. Parents whose sons and 
daughters return for the brief holidays do not find any particular 
difficulty in taking them to church on Sunday mornings. College 
religion is sometimes judged by these occasions, and its more 
normal aspect is never studied. Rumors do occasionally reach 
the outside world of a complete absence of church attendance, 
except where it is compulsory, of a general lack of interest in 
the missionary enterprise, except in the less sophisticated 
colleges, and of an amazing idealism that scorns almost all 


cases a conventional Christianity which never touches students’ 
morals at such points as cheating in examinations, fraternity 
politics, and dirty athletics, as contrasted with intense moral 
earnestness that rather looks down on religion as being senti- 


mental.” 


Some of the fault lies with the Church, thinks Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, of New York, who asserted to the graduating class of © 
Bryn Mawr College that the Church is often “unchallenging, 
unexacting, and undemanding, ”’ so that modern youth, irrespec-_ 
tive of creed, have found much in the Church of to-day to repel — 
them. In spite of this, Rabbi Wise warned that ‘‘in rejecting | 
the Church, you reject religion. If, because unholy hands — 
have been laid upon the most high altar, you reject that altar, 
then even more unholy hands will profane it further. By | 
rejecting it, you withdraw the life- blood from it, leaving it~ 
lifeless. In doing that you have sinned, and sinned deeply.’” 
Dr. Wise emphasized the alleged revolt of modern youth against — 
the moral law and pointed out the danger of a Freudian | 
pseudo-science, as applied to the popular cult of self-expression. — 
Vor Almighty God’s ‘Thou shalt,” he said, it -substitutes, 
“Thou mayest if thou wilt.” ‘Who are the great among us?” 
he asked, as The Messenger quotes him further: 


“Are they not the mystics, those God-intoxicated people who — 
know the companionship of the Spirit to the uttermost degree; _ 
the saints, who make their lives holy; and the servants, those 
who, combining the cualities of mystic and saint, minister to | 
mankind? I am afraid that you will rationalize your own in-— 
terpretation of life so much as to build up shrines of your own 
prejudices, opinions, expressions, and reactions; but moral chaos — 
will come if you revolt against the shrine of God. Are you~ 
prepared to toil, endure, and sacrifice for your shrines as the 
mystics, the saints, and the servants of the race have done for— 
theirs? I am fearful of what will happen if you put altars that 
are infinitely precious out of your life. To be shrineless is to be- 
purposeless. There is no easy way through Egypt to Canaan. — 
‘The Mount of Law ever must stand between the land of endeavor — 
and the land of accomplishment. I implore you that you do 
not forsake the altars of the living God!” 


itt he w 


Doubtless there is much justification for the concern of these 
prophetic leaders, comments The Messenger, observing further: — 


““All is not well, and it is fatuous to close our eyes to the 
menace of contemporary attitudes that are badly mechanistic — 
and cynical. We hope that it is not generally true that colleges | 
for women are even more dangerously antagonistic to religion — 
than colleges for men. Women have been so distinguished for 
helpful spiritual activities that the outlook would seem desolate _ 
indeed if they should forsake the altars. A generation of godless _ 


mothers can doom any land on earth, no matter how rich and _ 
powerful.” 


FEWER QUARRELS IN THE CHURCH—The fundamen- | 
talist-modernist controversy appears to be dying out, in the 
opinion of The Baptist, whch notes that the issue did not 
disturb the Southern Baptist Convention, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Presby- 
terian General Assembly. We read further that: ; 


“The Princeton case among the Presbyterians was referred 
to a committee for further study, but even there the war seems 
to be over. It is interesting to note that none of these bodies 
has attempted to define either Modernism or Fundamentalism 
Neither has any group on either side given a final and fee | 
statement of its distinctive views. The only authoritative creed 
that has issued from the dispute is that of the International 
Christian Fundamentals Association, and this it appears, has 
not been adopted as the basis of party fellowship by the wands 
mentalist group as a whole in any denomination. Net gai : 
apparent at this date are a better understanding of the BS 
character of Christianity, a better mutual understanding ie 
tween parties, the gradual discovery by all parties of th cE if 
foundations of Christian faith and fellowship, and a e ae 
willingness to cooperate in common tasks.” eee 
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F Aamobile at 
such low prices 
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The tremendous popularity of the Big- 
ger and Better Chevrolet is due in great 
measure to its exceptional size—the 
biggest automobile ever offered at such 
low prices! 


Here is not only ample seating capacity 
for driver and passengers, but the ad- 
ditional room so necessary to comfort 
— deep, wide seats and generously pro- 
portioned interiors. 


And combined with this extra 
size is ruggedness of construc- 


bodies are built of selected hardwood 
and steel—the strongest and most 
durable combination of materials 
known to the body builder’s craft. And 
the entire chassis is designed with an 
extra margin of strength and safety in 
every unit. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and 
make your own inspection of this ex- 
ceptional car. It will take you 


The COACH  lessthanthirty minutes to 


tion that assures day-after-day ¢ learn why everyone calls it the 
dependability under every S world’s most luxurious low- 


condition of usage. The Fisher 


priced automobile. 


The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; 
The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. All prices}. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


Tun title is French, meaning the shop- 
girl, the habitat here is English, but the 
picture, given in The London Mercury, 1s 
reduplicated in every large city to-day: 


HIS tribute to the stage, printed in the 
Boston Transcript, recited by Julia 
Marlowe, and broadeast by Otis Skinner, 
will be welcomed as a keepsake by those 


who heard: 
JERICHO 


(To the Stage—Samaritan of Our Zero Hours) 
By Laura SIMMONS 


Nor ever yet you passed us by upon the other 
side— 

Nor spared your blessed wine and oil, when from 
the depths we cried; 

Oh, we have fallen on evil things; beneath our 
masks we show 

Such wounds, Samaritan; we, too—oh, Colum- 
bine—Pierrot! 

Of your sweet pity, prithee lend your motley and 
your bells! 

Peace for our petty agonies—our little, secret 
hells! 

God, how the hounds of ill pursue! up to our doors 
they beat— 

On with your heavenly make-believe! your dear, 
divine deceit; 

Every beloved wile, and guile! who but your- 
éelves can brew Ry 

Such Léthe for a soul athirst? the very gods make 
new? 

One quaff—and Youth is ours again! 
make way! make way 
spring—and April 

misted May! 

The utter wonder that was Love—the jasmine 
drench of June— 

The raptures, blind and breathless, of that blest, 
eternal rune. 


Oh, Time— 


- For innocence—and _ lilac 


Give of your fire.to hearts ice-bound! Laughter 
for sting of tears— 

Your ermine for our tattered dreams—the chill of 
phantom ‘fears! 

On jwith your swagger and your jest! 
‘unto ashes blow 

The wasting passions and regrets—each grinning, 
nameless woe! : 

Poor welter of humanity! how, for us all, you 


Quick— 


spread. 

Your miracle of little fish—your loaves of barley 
bread! 

A fresher page vouchsafe, Oh, Princes! undefiled 
and white— 


Fragrant as nard, from mummies rolled back from 
their graves to-night; 
To-morrow—embers, dead as moons, to mock us 
as before— 
But now—O you who bring reprieve till dawn— 
Bravo! Encore! 
Envoi 


And what of you, Samaritan? jocund and 
debonair— 

Into the fearsome night alone, however do you 
fare? 

Beyond the curtain’s velvet fold, none tell us how 
you go— 

Or if you fall, forspent, upon your road to Jericho? 

Heartsick, despoiled, and left for dead—or does 
Love pass that way 

With ointment and deliverance? 
not, to this day! 

For all the rest was silence in the holy tale of old— 

Your fate? your journey’s ending? These we 


never have been told! 


Ah, we know 


Turs is a little slice of life in its outward 
aspects; the key to be supplied out of any 
one’s experience. It is in The Nation and 
the Atheneum (London): 


AWAKENING 
By GERTRUDE WoopTHORPE 


Through the drab blind and meager curtain creeps 
The muffled light, approaching where she sleeps, 
And calls her back from that strange other gloom— 


The housemaid Light, constrained to that dimmed i know. But I do not approve. 


room! 


On the crushed pillow, scarcely loosened hair 


Is stirred, nor wholly is her spirit there, 
But through vast oceans struggles, as her eyes 
Are opened and persuade her where she lies, 


And that another day begins, although 
Yesterday all life died. It is even so. 

She shrinks, and cowers back in the warm bed 
Since day already mumbles, “Life is dead.”’ 


The flower-crossed walls are dyed in the slate morn 
Come through dead window-hangings, and forlorn 
Basin on marble slab, pitcher on floor 

Abandoned, separate stand, and by the door 


A coat hangs huddled. There are garments thrown 
On the stiff bedside chair. Insistent grown 
Familiar forms scream to her puzzled gaze, 
“Though life is dead, a day succeeds the days.” 


We count among our readers many old- 
fashioned lovers of poetry who will wel- 
come this nature verse from The Stepladder 
(Chicago), untouched by modern ways of 
thought: 

THE WANDERER 


By Cumnron ScoLLARD 


O I have journeyed fain and far 
Beyond the cliffs that ward the sea, ~— 
Have dipped and filled: the water-jar q° 
In springs remote as Araby; HOE 
I who acwander-man have been 
Would bé a wanderer again, 
And tre&éa winding footway in 
The leafy depths of Kirkland Glen! 


TI know that ripened raspberries cling 
In crimson globes along its rim; 

I know that hermit-thrushes sing 
In beechen copses dense and dim; 


eI know the stealthy walking-fern 


_ Tiptoes across the mosses there, 
And that the bee-balm soon will burn 
Its torch above the maiden-hair. 


In loamy hollows I would find 
The luscious mushroom gilled with pin‘; 
There would be borne along the wind 
Delicious fragrances to drink; 
So if you,think of me at all 
Be it not in the haunts of men, 
But, to the rover lure a thrall, 
A wanderer in I.irkland Glen! 


Miss Mituay, long unheard, gives an 
old theme new life, in Harper’s: 


DIRGE WITHOUT MUSIC 


By Epona St. VINCENT MinLAy 


I am not resigned to the shutting away of loving 
hearts in the hard ground. 

So it is, and so it will be, for so it has been time 
out of mind: 

Into the darkness they go, the wise and the lovely; 
crowned 

With lilies and with laurel they go; but I am not 
resigned, 


Lovers and thiakers, into the earth with you. 

Be one with the dull, the indiscriminate dust. 
A fragment of what you felt, of what you knew, 
A formula, a phrase remains—but the best is lost. 


The answers quick and keen, the honest look, the 
laughter, the love, 

They are gone; they are gone to feed the roses. 
Elegant and curled 

Is the blossom; fragrant is the blossom. I know. 
But I do not approve. 

More precious was the light in your eyes than all 
the roses of the world. 


Down, down, down into the darkness ef the grave 
Gently they go, the beautiful, the tender, the 


kind; 
Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the 
brave. 


And I am not 
resigned. 


a 


THE MIDINETTES 


By Lorp SANDWICH 


At eight an ominous 

Gray silence fills the street . . . 

At eight-fifteen from tube and ’bus 
Come pattering the feet 

Of shop-girls, ‘‘midinettes,”’ 
Pink-stockinged, buff or fawn, 

In helmet, fur-lined coat, the pets 
Of fashion aped, outworn. 

Alone, linked twos or threes, 
From Clerkenwell, the Hams, 

They patter on to Selfridge’s, 

Or Marshall’s, Debenham’s, 
Some scarcely yet sixteen, 
Some happy maybe, kind 

At home, and this one mildly keen— 
But all, alike, resigned. 

To pander to desire 
That tinsel, ribbon brings, 

Cr else appease a foreman’s ire 
With sweet, unspoken things— 
This is the daily task— 

Others, to stitch and hem 
Too often bend a sadder mask © +. 
wa _Over toil or stratagem, 
“To win approval’s smile— 
A sour-faced termagant. 
You, plying needle, dream awhile 


Of an escort, or its want 

Till seven, till the frocks 

Are folded for the night .. . 
Outside again}: the crowding mocks 

At loneliness, and-light 

Enchants a boyish face 

Waiting, though nct for you... 
When on you patter, quickening pace, 

Toward the Bakerloo. 


SOMETHING in the romantic vein of 
Rossetti from G. K.’s Weekly (London): 


LILIA THE QUEEN 


By Pameta Buttock 


I go to Holy Bridal, said Lilia the Queen, 

And stately silver clothes me, said Lilia the Queen. 
I take the golden sun, 
I break it into stars, 
And with them make a palisade 

To guard my inmost mystery, said Lilia the Queen. 


A green, green ladder holds me, said Lilia the 
Queen, 
Erect, and heavenward soaring, said Lilia the 
Queen. 
From strange brown earth I raise me, 
And pierce the circling azure. 
I go to Holy Bridal 
In dress of goid and silver, said Lilia the Queen. 


The earth is not my dwelling, said Lilia the Queen, 
I live in air and vapour, said Lilia the Queen. 

I draw my breath in heaven, 

I breathe it for your rapture. 

In dress of gold and silver 
i go te Holy Bridai, said Lilia the Queen. 


My golden perfume draws me, said Lilia the Queen 
To hearts astir with wonder, said Lilia the Onsen: 
They cast away their idols, 
They climb the life-green ladder, 
They reach my snow-white bosom 
And touch my golden heart, said Lilia the Queen. 


I go to Holy Bridal, said Lilia the Queen: 
The Moon my mystic Mother, said Lilia the 
Queen. 
The sunbright gold within me 
My radiant Bridegroom is. 
With butterflies for bridesmaids, 
I go to Holy Bridal, said Lilia the Queen. 
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“ANASTASIA”—ROMANOFF OR INSANE PEASANT? 


HE EXILED AND DESTITUTE Russian nobles 

started suddenly and looked in wonder, first at the man 

who was speaking to them in Paris and then at each 
other. ‘‘Her spirit has returned to this world and incorporated 
itself in another body,” said the Grand Duke Alexander, former 
chief of the Russian Air 
Service and_ brother-in- 
law of the dead Czar 
Nicholas II. ‘‘She knows 
so much about the inti- 
mate life of the Czar and 
his family that there is 
simply no other explana- 
tion for it,’’ he continued, 
according to Julia Mce- 
Carthy in the New York 
World, ‘‘and of course it 
wouldn’t be the first time 
that a spirit has returned 
to earth in a new physical 
form.” 

Thus comes the first 
hint of the oceult in the 
dispute over a young 
woman who may be Anas- 
tasia, daughter of the last 
Czar, and who may be an 
insane Polish peasant 
named Franziska Schanz- 
kowski, posing with re- 
markable success as a 
Romanoff. Our readers 
may recall that in our is- 
sue for April 17, 1926, we 
told of the claims made 
on behalf of this young 
woman whose face and 
body are disfigured by wounds incurred, she says, when she 
miraculously escaped death in the general slaughter of the royal 
family by the Bolshevists at Ekaterinberg in 1918. Rescued, 
she related, by a red soldier who smuggled her away in a 
wagon and, after a long journey, settled down with her in mar- 
ried life, she turned up two years later in a Berlin hospital. 
We have received many letters on this subject, which remains 
unsettled. ‘‘Anastasia’s’”’ claims have repeatedly been 
stantiated’’ and ‘‘demolished.’’ Early this year the 
chronicled the arrival of Madame Tschaikowsky, as she is 
known, in America to be the guest of Mrs. William B. Leeds, 
the former Princess Xenia of Russia. This arrival laid the 
foundation for conclusions which were to have their effect on the 
Russian nobles we have already seen in session in Paris to de- 
termine their attitude toward the possible princess. Of Mrs. 
Leeds, who is ‘‘ready to spend her entire fortune to prove the 
woman’s claim genuine,”’ we read further in Miss McCarthy’s 
World account: 


While refusing to say a word to American newspapers regarding 
the carefully guarded young woman who has been denounced as 
‘‘the greatest hoax in history,’? Mrs. Leeds has, The World is 
informed, written a letter to the Grand Duke Andrew in France 
in which she says that, after living with Madame Tschaikowsky, 
who has been ealled a deluded Polish farm girl, she is doubly 
positive that the woman is really her playmate of the old im- 
perial palace days. 

At the same time, the reason for ‘‘Grand Duchess Anastasia’s”’ 
visit to the United States remains obseure. The explanation that 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
WHO? 


It is at least Madame Tschaikowsky 
who is the guest of Mrs. Leeds in 


America. But is it Anastasia, 
daughter of Czar Nicholas, as well? 


se 


sub- 
press 


Mrs. Leeds was aiding her in establishing her identity so that 
she might claim the dead Czar’s fortune on deposit here and in 
England does not stand up. The World’s correspondents in 
Washington and London report that the American State Depart- 
ment knows of no money on deposit here to the Czar’s account 
and that there is no evidence that the Czar had any money in 
England at the time of his death. 

But money or no money there remains the intangible but none 
the less valuable matter of prestige. Should Madame Tschai- 
kowsky be accepted by the surviving Romanoff nobility as the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, she would not only be a rallying point 
for Russian royalists, who still hope and plan a restoration, but 
her new social standing would open to her many doors now 
barred. 

Here is an excerpt from the letter The World has received as 
purporting to be from Mrs. Leeds to Grand Duke Andrew and 
which caused so much consternation among Romanoff exiles 
in Europe that a conference was called immediately in Paris: 

“‘T had often played with Anastasia, who was about my own 
age, and Madame 'T'schaikowsky absolutely astounded me by 
recalling where we had played, what we had played, and other 
incidents. I do not have the slightest doubt now about her 
identity, and I am willing to spend all the money I have to 
prove her claim.” 

At the Paris conference Grand Duke Andrew pleaded Madame 
Tschaikowsky’s case so effectively that the meeting, which had 
been called to dispose of her claims, broke up without taking 
action. It was Andrew who met the claimant in Paris on her 
way to New York and positively identified her as Anastasia. 

‘‘Anastasia’s’’ story was that she had fainted when the first 
shots were fired at Ekaterinberg. When she became conscious 
she was jogging along in a peasant’s cart beside a young soldier 
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DID ONE OF THESE SURVIVE THE RED MASSAORE? 


The four Grand Duchesses, daughters of the late Czar. The real 


Anastasia stands in the center. 
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who told her the manner of her rescue. In the excitement that 
followed the killing and the packing up of twelve bodies—for 
servants as well as the master and mistresses had been slain—he 
nevertheless noticed that “Anastasia,” tho wounded, was alive. 
The idea of saving her seized him. He threw a pile of rags about 
the limp form of the young Grand Duchess and threw her into 
his wagon. : 

For two months they traversed 2,000 miles to the Roumanian 
border, Later ‘‘Anastasia”? married the rescuer and gave him 
a son. Her soldierly savior was later shot in Bucharest, where- 
upon she packed off her son to an orphanage and made the trip 
to Germany. 

In 1922 Pierre Gillard, writing in L’ [llus- 
tration, called Anastasia or Madame 
Tschaikowsky ‘“‘the greatest hoax in 
history.” 


After the ‘“‘recognition”’ of ‘‘ Anastasia” 
in Berlin, a series of inspections by Russian 
royalist leaders was begun. Of them we 
are told: 


The Grand Duchess Olga arrived with- 
out warning, and poorly drest. ‘‘Sascha,”’ 
an old nurse of Anastasia, had been 
brought along. The two entered the 
room where the girl lay ill. 

“Zhura, oh, my Zhura,” she eried. It 
was the pet name for the nurse. The. 
visitors burst into tears. It was almost 
unbelievable. ‘‘Dear aunt,’’ the girl 
went on, and leaned forward, nodding her 
head rapidly as Anastasia used to do. 
She also used a word, ‘‘Schwibsik,” the 
name that her Aunt Olga had ealled her 
once uponatime. The identification then 
seemed complete. Anastasia talked of the 
circular staircase at the palace, of snap- 
shots she used to take, of a spanking her 
father the Czar personally administered 
because she had made fun of a very stiff- 
mannered sailor on the royal yacht 
Standart—and this reyal girl adrift had 
auburn hair and pale skin like her mother, 
Princess Alix of Hesse. 

Her jaw, which seemed injured, had 
been struck by a Bolshevist rifle, An- 
astasia explained. To this a contradic- 
tion came up in the protest of a dentist, 
who said he had extracted a few bad teeth 
from the jaw of the Polish peasant 
Francisca. 

A protruding bone in the real Anas- 
tasia’s left foot was identical with one 
which slightly deformed the left foot of 
this mysterious young woman in Berlin. 
The doctor who had examined the Grand 
Duchess’s foot back in Russia was sum- 
moned and said he believed the claim 
genuine. | 

Not long after the supposed Anastasia 
landed in this country rumors arose that 
she meant to put in a claim for the for- 
tune of her “‘father.”” Altho every one 
who heard the story knew who, was meant, 
by her father, none knew what was meant by his “‘fortune.’’ 

The Czar, as regards his personal resources, was supposed to 
do his banking in England. That $40,000,000 piling up interest 
still remains in the Bank of England is one hardy report that ean 
not be substantiated. Another rumor had it that vast holdings 
in America, both in banks and in investments, await a claimant. 

Days of terror are past in Russia, but the various factions 
whose clashing created them still exist both in Europe, and even 
in this country. When they are approached for an opinion upon 
‘*Anastasia,’’ the answer is invariably ‘‘a hoax,” all agreeing, 
however, that Mrs. Leeds’s part in the affair is innocent and 
well-intentioned. 

But to learn something about the Czar’s fortune is another 
matter. Information is forthcoming only upon pledges of pro- 
tecting the source of supply,’as far as facts go. Once given, both 
royalists and Soviet sympathizers will talk. 

They agree that the Czar’s personal fortune does not: exist 
to-day anywhere either in England or here. <A delightful indi- 
vidual of princely bearing who is in a position to possess accurate 
information, said to the World reporter: 

‘Tn 1912 there was a kind of nationalist movement among the 


“upper classes, 
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ANASTASIA’S PLAYMATE 


And the present claimant’s champion. 
William B. Leeds, the former Princess Xenia, 
} of Russia, photographed about the time of her 
marriage to the son of the “‘tin-plate king.” 


a ‘boost Russia’ idea. Much money was trans- 
ferred from the Bank of England back to Russia, including the 
Emperor’s personal funds, because above all the Czar was a great 


patriot. 


“There was no Russian money in England during the war. 


j dited to the 
But at least there were rumors, if not money, acere 
Czar in your country. You have no doubt heard the rumor that 
the Czar had fifty millions invested in Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock. 
“‘T believe such rumors were begun even before the war to 
inflame the peasants, making them think their Emperor was try- 
ing to evade paying taxes to Russia. 


“Anastasia” is truly Anastasia may be 
set the apparently equally firm conviction 
of Emery Deri, writing in The World 
Sunday magazine before the trip to Amer- 
ica, that she is nothing of the sort. 
““‘Madame Tschaikowsky,’ as the mys- 
terious patient of the Mommsen Sanita- 
rium in Berlin called herself, is not the 
daughter of the late Nicholas II of Rus- 
sia,” he begins, and then points out what 
he considers the weaknesses in the argu- 
ments of the woman’s proponents: 


Nor is she an unfortunate descendant 
of an aristocratic Russian family, whose 
memory has been partly paralyzed as 
a result of the horrible experiences she 
went through in Russia. She has never 
been in Russia, she is not even a Russian. 
The ‘‘Czar’s daughter’? is exposed as 
a poor, uneducated, tuberculous, and 
hysterical German-Polish working girl, 
with the plebeian name of Franziska 
Schanzkowski. : 

If there is any mystery left in this cele- 
brated case, it is this unanswered ques- 
tion: How was this simple, uneducated 
girl able to make even members of the 
Romanoff family believe that she was the 
unfortunate Grand Duchess Anastasia? 
The answer to that question is a fantastic 
story of strange coincidences and odd 
fortuities, a tragicomedy with a farcical 
plot and a grim background. 

The girl, who was said to be identical 
in appearance with the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, attempted suicide by jumping 
into the river at Berlin. That was on 
February 17, 1920. She was rescued and 
brought to the Elizabeth Hospital, where 
she was kept under observation for sev- 
eral weeks. During this time she refused 
to give her name or residence or any 
reason for her attempted suicide. The 
attending physician reported that she 
was suffering from hysteria, and suggested 
that she be removed to the insane asylum 
of Dalldorf. She was registered in the 
: asylum as ‘‘Miss Unknown,” and lived 
in a room with four other feeble-minded women. She never 
spoke to the doctors about her past, but to one of her room- 


Mrs. 


Against Mrs. Leeds’s conviction that : 


mates, a certain Mrs. Peutert, she confided that she was the 


Grand Duchess Anastasia. 

In 1922 Mrs. Peutert was released from the asylum. She went 
to Baron von Kleist, descendant of a noble Baltic family, with 
the story about the Grand Duchess Anastasia being confined in 
the Dalldorf Asylum, and the Baron went to see the girl. He 
found a sick, suffering young person with many wounds and sears 
on. her body, who spoke with difficulty and seemed to be very 
nervous. 

Tho Baron von Kleist refused to believe her fa, 
aes nexerneets sa aiee by Madame Tschaiko 

esent word to the Danish Ambassador Zahle i 
in the case, the Dowager Empress of ee 
member of the Danish dynasty. Zahle went to see the ‘‘Grand 
ees, see her anertione, and was surprized at the prompt 
and plausible answers the si 
ae ee sick woman gaye. He reported the 

Meanwhile Baron von Kleist received permiss} 
asylum to take the mysterious patient into his esgic 


ntastic story, he 
wsky’s narrative. 
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she remained for a few months. Once she disappeared for three 
days, but was found by Baron von Kleist in the apartment of 
Mrs. Peutert. 

Why did so many people, especially those who had known 
the real Grand Duchess Anastasia, believe that the two persons 
were identical? 

First of all there was a certain resemblance in the features. 
Age, height, weight, were almost the same. The difference in 
features. was ascribed to scars, wounds, and suffering undergone 
by the alleged Anastasia in Ekaterinberg. 

Her strongest argument was her astounding knowledge of 
certain facts and details, which seemingly only the real Anastasia 
could have known. She knew that members of the Romanoff 
family called her “‘darling,”’ and ” om, 
that her Aunt Olga petted her 
by calling her ‘‘Schwibsik.’’ 
She knew that the automobile 
of the Czar earried on its 
hood the sign of the swastika, 
which was an old Sanscrit 
symbol of good luck. She 
remembered the names of two 
Russian marines who had 
served on the private yacht of 
the Emperor, and often played 
with the younger Princesses, 
daughters of the Czar. She 
identified members of the 
Romanoff family from photos 
given to her, and she was able 
to tell the names of those 
persons who were in daily 
contact with the imperial 
family. 

Still opinions were divided. 
While the Grand Duchess Olga 
and some old servants of the 
late Czar swore that she was 
the real Anastasia, the Grand 
Duke Cyril declared that she 
must be a very shrewd im- 
postor. Her contentions that 
she had married a man named 
Tschaikowsky .in Bucharest 
and that the brother of this man 
brought her to Berlin were 
never proved. The Bucharest 
police did not know anything about a man Tschaikowsky 
having been shot in the Roumanian capital, nor had the Berlin 
police any knowledge of another Tschaikowsky who was supposed 
to have come to Berlin, tho there was at that time a very rigorous 
rule of registration of foreigners. 

This girl, who could tell intimate details about members of the 
late Czar’s family did not speak either Russian or English, the 
two languages ordinarily spoken in the Romanoff household. 
She understood Russian but could not speak it, and as to English, 
she did not even understand it. On the other hand, she spoke 
German well, tho with a Slav accent. The supporters of her 
claim said that her memory had become paralyzed in conse- 
quence of her horrible experiences. 

Who are those persons that speak German with a Slav accent 
and understand but do not speak Russian? They are mostly 
Poles born in the Province of Posen. Investigators, searching 
the files of the Berlin police for persons of Polish origin who had 
arrived in Berlin, found a registration card written by a person 
called Franziska Schanzkowski, who came from Borowiehias to 
Berlin in 1915. The handwriting corresponded with that of 
Madame Tschaikowsky. A newspaper notice brought forth 
a young woman named Rosa Doris Wingender, who stated that 
Franziska Schanzkowski had lived with her family for a year, 
then disappeared on February 17, 1920, but came back two years 
later, August 12, 1922, stayed for three days and again disap- 
peared. Photographs of Madame Tschaikowsky were shown to 
Miss Wingender, and she identified them as likenesses of Fran- 
ziska Tschaikowsky. 

The 12th day of August, 1922, was the day that Madame 
Tschaikowsky disappeared from the apartment of Baron von 
Kleist. Pieces of clothing left by Franziska Schanzkowski with 
the Wingender family were shown to the Baroness von Kleist, 
who immediately recognized them as those given by her to the 
alleged Madame Tsschaikowsky and worn by the latter on the 
day of her disappearance. There were pieces of underclothing 
with the initials ‘‘A. R.’’—Anastasia Romanoff—made by the 
Baroness von Kleist for Madame Tschaikowsky. Photos estab- 
lished the fact that Madame Tschaikowsky, the alleged Anastasia 
Romanoff, and the working girl Franziska Schanzkowski, were 
one and the same person. The investigators then visited the 
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WHEN “ANASTASIA” FIRST APPEARED 


One of the first photographs made of the ‘‘Mystery Woman,’ in 
a Berlin sanitarium, attended by a nurse. 


family of the 
and oeiirod data which dispersed the last shade of mystery 


he identity of the alleged Grand Duchess Anastasia. , 
at ee detail is to be cleared—how this simple working 
girl had been able to learn those intimate details about the life 
of the Russian imperial family. , ; 

In the insane asylum Madame Tschaikowsky never said that 
she was Madame T'schaikowsky or the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
until her roommate, Mrs. Peutert, had shown her an illustrated 
newspaper, describing the execution of the Romanoff family, 
with pictures of the Czar and his children, and mentioning the 
rumor that the Grand Duchess Anastasia might have escaped 
death. Mrs. Peutert, who always begged ‘‘ Miss Unknown” to 
‘ tell her ‘‘the secret of her life,” 
looked at the pictures in the 
paper, then at ‘‘Miss Un- 
known” and exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
are Anastasia! Tell me your 
secret and I will not tell it to 
anybody. ...” Franziska, a 
diligent reader of mystery 
stories, agreed. Yes, she was 
Anastasia. Mrs. Peutert left 
the asylum a year later, went 
to Baron von Kleist with her 
story and the “‘ Anastasia mys- 
“téry’’ started. *. 

Franziska Schanzkowski 
spent five years in constant 
intercourse with Russian emi- 
erés who were interested in the 
mystery, and tried every way 
“46 refresh the memory of the 
“Grand Duchess.’”’ Photos 
were shown to her asking 
about this or that, and when 
she couldn’t answer, they per- 
sisted: ‘‘Can’t you remember 


... this is Grand Duke 
Michael ... this is Grand 
Duchess Olga . . .”’ and so on. 


The story about the swastika 
on the hood of the Czar’s auto- 
mobile was told in a report 
which circulated among the 
Russian emigrés, and was 
shown to the Schanzkowski 
woman by one of them. Every source of her knowledge was 
similarly traced. 


A pro-‘‘Anastasia’’ contribution of some picturesqueness is 
made by Gleb Botkin, a Russian now living in this country. Mr. 
Botkin would seem to be in a position to’speak with some author- 
ity. He traveled to Germany to see the alleged Grand Duchess 
in her then retreat in Leuchtenberg Castle, and since has written 
and been interviewed extensively on the subject. As for his 
credentials, his father was personal physician to the Czar and 
died with the royal family at Ekaterinberg in 1918. Mr. Botkin 
shared his exile, but escaped death, as he was separated from the 
rest before the end. But he was one of the last persons to see 
the Romanoffs alive. He played with Anastasia as a child, and 
knew her well up to the time of her death or escape from it. Of 
the results of his investigation, he writes in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


My father was appointed physician to the Russian Emperor 
when I was eight years old. It was then that I first met Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, who was then a girl of seven. Our house in 
Tsarskoe-Selo, the winter residence of the imperial family, was 
quite near the palace, and we met the grand duchesses on the 
street almost daily. in the Crimea, where the imperial family 
spent their autumns, my sister and I had often met and played 
with the grand duchesses and the heir to the throne. 

Aside from this we regularly exchanged presents and messages 
and followed close each other’s lives through my father, who spent 
most of his day at the palace. My sister and I accompanied the 
imperial family into exile to Siberia, and were separated from 
them by the Bolsheviks only three months before their tragi 
death. ae 

I first heard about Anastasia Nikolavena’s escape about three 
years ago, but refused to take that rumor seriously. In the 
last ten years I had met innumerable frauds who posed as this 
or that member of the Russian imperial family. 

I was convinced that the whole imperial family had perished 


Schanzkowski woman ‘in the ‘village of Hygendorf’ 
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-Continued 


and on the request of a New York paper 
exprest wy belief that Anastasia is simply 


another fraud or a lunatic. An article 
which appeared some two years ago, how- 
ever, made me consider the matter anew, 
and from that day on I gathered all infor- 
mation on the subject I possibly could 
obtain. Once more I dismissed the case 
from my mind after I had received a cable 
from Gillard, who in the strongest expres- 
sions assured me that Anastasia was an 
impostor, but somewhat later I received 
a letter from my sister, who, with equal 
‘conviction, assured me that she was the 
real Grand Duchess Anastasia. 

I arrived in Germany utterly confused 
by the conflicting rumors, but inclined to 
be skeptical. At first the Grand Duchess 
flatly refused to receive me, but I remained 
in the Leuchtenberg Castle until she finally 
agreed to grant me an audience. From 
the moment that I found myself in her 
presence, all my doubts were dispelled. 
Before me was Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia of Russia. She 
was miserable, nervous, her mouth dis- 
figured by a bayonet wound and a blow of 
a rifle butt, her whole physical system un- 
dermined and exhausted, but in spite of all 
this so little changed that I could have no 
more doubts about her identity than I 
could have had about my own. 

All her little mannerisms, all her gestures, 
I recognized at once, but in her eyes I saw 

_not only her eyes but the eyes of her father 
—the IEimperor—as well. ‘The features of 
the Grand Duchess are not very regular, 
but characteristically Romanoff. Her eyes, 
however, can be called by no other word 
but fascinating, and because of them one 
remains with the impression, that she is 
very pretty. In spite of all the tortures 
she had gone through, Grand Duchess 
Anastasia preserved her charm, her grace, 
and even her sense of humor, which had 
always been one of her outstanding char- 
acteristics. In all her misery she ean still 
laugh at times like a carefree child, and 
her courage and patience are perfectly 
amazing. 

It is impossible in such a short article to 
give a detailed account of the conversations 
I had with the Grand Duchess. I can only 
say that she recognized me at once, and 
that she talked to me in a manner which 
would completely convince me of her 
identity, even if her features and manner- 
isms had been changed beyond recognition. 

I feel justified in saying even more. For 
any person who had known Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, it is impossible not to recognize 
her. 


But, altho photographs, measurements, 
language, and similar tests have failed to 
settle the question definitely, dolls may do 
it, we read in a copyrighted Paris dispatch 
to the New York Hvening Post, which records 
the latest suggestion: 


A Philadelphian who has just returned 
from Leningrad says the Director of His- 
torical Souvenirs has sent fifty more dolls 
that belonged to the Russian princesses to 
the museum at Tsarkoe-Selo. 

The dolls are carefully numbered with 
the names of princesses to whom they be- 
lofiged. The Philadelphian inquires if the 
claimant could identify one, remarking that 
few women fail to identify the cherished 


of their young days 


pelongines 
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A $17 GRUBSTAKE THAT MADE A 
MINING MAGNATE 


SWIFT kick started it, and a chari- 
A table but preoccupied merchant helped 
it along. And before it was over various 
persons had found fortunes in the Lead- 
ville, Colorado, silver rush and the lucky 
merchant had skyrocketed to riches on 
a $17 grubstake. The swift kick was 
administered by George Freassle to the 
dog of August Rische, and the charitable 
merchant was none other than Horace 
A. W. Tabor, of Colorado fame. Freassle 
and Rische were partners, but when 
Freassle kicked Rische’s dog, the two parted 
company, the latter setting out for Lead- 
ville, which he had not intended to visit. 
On the way, Robert L. Duffus tells us in 
Collier’s, in an account of Horace A. W. 
Tabor and the Leadville rush, he met 
George T. Hook, who liked dogs, and to- 
gether they proceeded to their destination. 
To Leadville, one day, his whiskers flying 
in the wind, came George H. Fryer, who 
had just discovered silver carbonate. He 
had “ dug a hole in a spot where the Eastern 
experts said there could never, never be 
any paying ore. He found a lode which, 
with all its dips, angles, sinuosities, and 
ramifications, was to yield $150,000,000 
within the next ten years. As it turned 
out, he even got $50,000 out of that lode 
for his very own. Every able-bodied 
citizen, not more profitably occupied, and 
able to get holdof a pick and shovel, dashed 
for Fryer Hill, as it was ever afterward 
ealled.”” So began the great Leadville 
rush. But Rische and Hook couldn’t 
rush, Mr. Duffus explains: 


They were busted. They were on their 
uppers. They had no tools fit to dig with, 
no powder, and very little to eat. So they 
cast about for a nice, kind man to grub- 
stake them. They applied first, it is said, 
to Edward Harrison. \Harrison took their 
names and said that they might come back 
a little later and he would let them know 
if anything turned up. So they went 
down the street to Tabor’s general store. 

Tabor had had an eventful history. 
Born in Orleans County, Vermont, on 
November 26, 1830, he had been first 
a stonecutter, then a school-teacher. In 
1855 he trekked to Kansas with his wife 
and children. There he did well in polities, 
and was a member of the first Free Soil 
legislature, which was dispersed by Federal 
troops. But he must have been a poor 
farmer, for in 1859 he abandoned his 
Kansas land and joined in the rush to 
Pike’s Peak. 

Next year, when gold discoveries were 
reported in California Gulch, below the 
site of what was to be Leadville, he hitched 
four oxen to a prairie schooner and moved 
over—a six weeks’ journey! Arrived at 
the gulch, he not only prospected a little, 
but also started 4 store. The store paid 
better than the prospecting. When the 
placer mines began to peter out, about 
1866, he followed his luck to the mining 
camp of Buckskin, but a few years later 
he was back in the gulch, which was now 
beginning to look up a little. 

For a time he was postmaster as well 
as storekeeper et Oro, two or three miles 
below where Leadville was to be. In the 
summer of 1877 he left Oro (following 


which the little town gave one gasp and 
died), and went up the creek to Leadville. 
Here he was popular enough and promi- 
nent enough to get himself elected as the 
first mayor of the new city. He sold, as 
one of his contemporaries has said, every- 
thing from a tin pan to a suit of clothes, 
and did a pretty good business. Still, 
there was nothing about him which hinted 
at a great future. One does not expect 
miracles to happen to country storekeepers 
in their late forties. 

Tabor was very busy on the April morn- 
ing in 1878, a few days after Fryer’s great 
discovery, when Hook and Rische ap- 
proached his store. In fact, as he after- 
ward said, that turned out to be the busiest 
year of his life. He listened rather im- 
patiently. Finally he said: “‘Yes, yes, go 
and take what you want, but don’t bother 
me now.” 

With this he returned to the important - 
business of selling somebody a pair of boots 
or a can of beans, while Rische and Hook, 
taking him at his word, went off with 
about $17 worth of supplies. It was under- 
stood that if they found any silver or gold 
lying around he was to have a third share 
in it. Otherwise he would be out exactly 
$17. Probably he set the transaction down 
to charity, for he was a good and kindly 
man, and never liked to have poor pros- 
pectors starving on his door-step. 

Meanwhile Rische and Hook went on 
up Fryer Hill, found a spot which nobody 
seemed to want, and set to work. It 
happens that the carbonate veins around 
Leadville do not come to the surface, but 
lie in great waves at varying distances 
down. There is—or was—no way of telling 
how deep down a vein was, except by dig- 
ging for it. Some shafts went down 500 
feet, which is a long way to go with pick 
and shovel to reach one’s pay dirt. 

Risehe and Hook spat on their hands 
and dug, and hoped everything would turn 
out all right. They dug for nine long days. 
On the ninth day they dug-out a wagon- 
load of dirt, took it down to Leadville, 
and sold it for $200. At a depth of only 
twenty-six feet they had struck what was 
to become famous as the Little Pittsburgh 
mine. “By July they were taking out $8,000 
worth ‘of ore every week. And Horace 
Tabor was no longer too busy to pay at- 
tention to them. No, indeed. 


By the middle of November the Little 
Pittsburgh had yielded $375,000—a very 
tidy return on $17 and a little work—and 
that was just the beginning, we learn as 
we read on: 


Hook, the least ambitious of the three 
soon sold out to Tabor and Rische for 
398,000, which, with what he had already 
received from the operation of the ‘mine 
gave him $150,000 for a pleasant summer’s 
work. 

Rische held on a little longer, became 
a partner In some of Tabor’s enterprises 
built a big house in Denver, and finally 
sold out to Tabor for $262,500: Tabor 
bought several other claims on Fryer Hill 
with the profits of the Little Pittsburgh 
and then disposed of the lot for a million 
dollars, a little more than a year after the 
eee to Daniel Moffatt and Jerome B. 

ae he was not a man 
with a million. The genius and iti 
which he had been keeping wa are 
ever since he had first put on that useful 
article of wearing apparel suddenly boiled 
over. Everything he touched turned to 


gold. He bought the Mat h i 
$117,000, and soon it oe less mine: for 


to be satisfied 


We DS 7 le oe 


DaIntILy designed, with 
smart, authentic, carved 
moldings and “high-lighted” 
effects, the new Gulbransen 
Art Grand is an instrument 
of intriguing beauty. 

See now, at your nearest 
dealer’s, this and the other 
24 Gulbransen creations in 
art, period and standard 
designs and a variety of fin- 
ishes. On his Golden Jubilee, 
after 50 years of service to 
the world of music, A. G. 
Gulbransen presents the 
only complete line of pianos 
made under one name in 
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THE ART GRAND- 


Mahogany $775; Walnut $800; other Gulbransen 
Grands nationally priced; $650, $675, $850, $1175. 


The small sized golden-toned Gulbransen Art Grand: | 


the world. “Instruments of Today” nationally 
priced from $295 to $2400. Grands and up- 
rights; Registering (foot played) Reproducing 
(Electric) Pianos—all playable by hand. Also 


the new Triano—playable all three ways. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of “Artistic In- 
teriors.” Written by authorities, it is profusely 


“Built Into Every 
Instrument Is Our 
Whole Reputation” 


ROLE Mb pov ttn 


illustrated with living rooms 
in popular period designs. 
Every home-lover should 
have a copy of this book. 
Mail the coupon. No charge 
or obligation. 


The National Association of Piano 
Tuners recommends tuning at least 
two to four times during each year. 
Keep the fine tone of your piano 
with this care. 


PRR. Eo ern 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, 
3230 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. 7, Chicago, Til. 


Please send me Mr. Gulbransen’s brochure 
“Artistic Interiors.’’ No obligation. 


Have you a piano? 

Are you in the market for an exchange of 
your old piano? 

IYI 5 oda t ose a: AE ee 
EU c. ) ae ee ee ne Ee era ee Sy 


GULBRAN a E IN Diaaes 


Look for the Baby Trade Mark ( 


Trade Mark 


© 1928, G. Co, 


dh 
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Off-Celor Tene 


Discover this scientific way to re- 
lieve bad after-taste and remove 
{vot cover up} unpleasant breath. 


HEER up! Never again need 
you let the disagreeable after- 
taste of smoking or eating get the 
best of your temper and make you 
feel down-in-the-mouth. 


Perfected by science to soothe sore, 
raw throat, and to relieve cold, 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is 
also a refresher! 


Quickly it cuts and neutralizes the 
bad after-effect of tobacco or too rich 
foods and leaves the mouth tingling 
with a delightful freshness that 
lingers for hours. 


As you may know, off-color taste 
signals the presence of unpleasant 
breath. As Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant removes one it also re- 
moves the other. 


Be Good to Yourself 


Morning ... noon... and night, 
whenever necessary, use a dash of 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant in 
a glass of water. 

Use it as a gargle when you feel a 
cold coming and your throat is sore 
or irritated. 


Forhan’s 


—always to gerber 


Use it as a mouthwash to keep 
breath sweet always and taste clean, 


sparkling and wholesome. | 


They All Say This 


Everybody’s enthusiastic about 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. 
Men and women say there’s noth- 
ing better. It has... 


‘Power to protect oral passages from in- 
fection and remove (not cover up) 


bad breath 


‘Persistence to safeguard delicate mouth 
and throat over a long period 


Penetration to work into moist tissue 
and render harmless disease-breeding 
germs (excepting, of 
course, advanced 
focal infection). 


And it is safe... pleas- 
ant to use... refresh- 
ing... without a tell- 
tale odor to tell the 
world of its embarrass- 
ing presence. 


Try Forhan’s Antisep- 
tic Refreshant, today. 
And we promise that 
you'll use it always. 
That’s how effective 
it is! 


At all druggists—two sizes, 35c and GOc., 
Prepared by the Forhan Company, New 
York, Makers of Forhan’s for the Gums, 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH. BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 


rollicking city. 


‘ ereat gamble was in mining claims. If 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


$2,000 a day in net profits. He built a 
‘‘wigwam” for political meetings, and when 
the rush hit Leadville in the summer of 
1879 rented sleeping space in it every night 
to a thousand men at a dollar and a half 
apiece. 
‘He rode on the top wave of a prosperity 


which increased the population of Leadville | 


from 3,000 in 1877 to 35,000 in 1879. 
Overnight the little town became a roaring, 
There were 130 saloons, 
and almost as many gambling dens, but 
the great intoxicant was wealth, and the 


a prospector wanted money, all he had to 
do was to dig a hole and offer it for sale— 
he could sell it, no matter where it was or 
what was under it. One prospector salted 
his mine with carbonate and sold it for 
$2,000. While he was congratulating him- 
self on his cleverness the supposed victims 
clawed a little deeper, found a vein of 
carbonate which nature herself had put 
there, and became millionaires. 

Horace Tabor, school-teacher, stone- 
cutter, farmer, politician, storekeeper, 
gold hunter, was thoroughly at home in 
all this uproar. He put a small iron safe 
in a building next his store, hired one clerk, 
and started the first bank in Leadville. 
He organized the Leadville Stock Ex- 
change, became president of the Tabor 
Smelter Supply Company, formed milling 
companies, street-construction companies, 
water and gas companies. He built the 
Leadville Opera House. He had a military 
company and a fire company named after 
him. He was Leadville’s leading citizen; 
in fact he became near being all Leadville’s 
leading citizens rolled into one. 

But Leadville, even with 40,000 popula- 
tion, was too small to hold him, and he 
moved down to Denver, where he bought 
the finest residence in town, and set out, 
as a Denver historian puts it, ‘“‘to trans- 
form Denver from a straggling village to 
a metropolis.” He built two business 
blocks which bore his name. He built and 
gave to the city the Tabor Opera House, 
at a cost of $850,000. With its finish of 
solid cherry, its plush upholstery and its 
rich draperies, it was the best theater be- 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco. He 
gave heavily to the campaign funds of 
the Republican party of Colorado, and 
after the death of Jerome Chaffee was gen- 
erally considered its boss. He was lieu- 
tenant-governor of Colorado, and when 
Senator Teller died was chosen to fill out 
the remaining thirty days of his term. 

But all bubbles have to burst, and all 
mines, it sometimes seems, have their 
revengeful demons. The time came when 
silver lost its hold on the markets of the 
world, mines were closed, and Colorado 
entered upon dark days. Tabor’s invest- 
ments collapsed when the United States 
Government suspended the coinage of 
silver. By 1893 his millions had vanished 
like a dream. He went about half dazed 
There were no more fortunes to be had by 
removing a few feet of top soil, and he was 
too old to seek them if they had been there 

Yet, unlike Timon of Athens and a, fox 
other rich men, ancient and modern 
Horace Tabor kept his friends after his 
dollars were gone. In 1898 men of all 

oH Spaces : po- 
litical faiths joined in a successful petiti 

to President McKinley to have him tad 
postmaster at Denver, and he pase me 
last days with dignity and without fear R 
want. He died on April 10, 1999. ° 
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‘HE BRAZILIAN RUSH FOR DIAMONDS 
OR DEATH 

» AGGED, half-starved, but well armed, 
~~ 5,000 lawless adventurers are hack- 
ag their way through the jungle in a 
ace for riches. Gambling, dancing, and 
rinking are their only recreations, the 
ix-shooter their only law. A modern 
11 Dorado in the heart of the Brazilian 
ungle is their goal, and behind their 
tampede, Francis Gow Smith tells us in 
he New York Herald Tribune Magazine, 
lies a story of hardship, adventure and 
loody feuds more thrilling in many ways 
han the tales of Kimberley, the Klon- 
like, or the Forty-niners.’”’ This new 
liamond rush was brought about indi- 
ectly, we learn further from Mr. Smith, 
vho recently led an expedition to study 
he Indians of Brazil, by the revolt of 
2,000 peons who worked in the Rio das 
yareas section. The writer explains: 


Fleeing for their lives from these enraged 
aborers, loyal workmen beat their way 
hrough the jungle to the Araguaya River, 
vhere one of the fugitives stumbled upon a 
liamond. A search revealed others. 

Short of supplies, the men soon were 
orced to return to civilization. Efforts 
o keep their secret were vain. Word of 
heir discovery was noised abroad, and 
eports flew about that a thirty-carat dia- 
nond, purplish black and of great bril- 
lance—the only stone of its kind in the 
vorld—had been taken from the river. 
mmediately the shiftless thousands in that 
art of Brazil began to prepare for the 
ong trek to the Araguaya. 

Only dreams of vast and sudden wealth 
ould lure them on to dare the perils that 
wwait them where the blue Araguaya dashes 
iorthward through rocky gorges and un- 
sharted wilderness—a thousand miles from 
he settlements of Matto Grosso to the 
(mazon. 

Where only a few weeks ago was nothing 
yut jungle fastness, a teeming village has 
prung into being almost overnight. Each 
lay brings additional scores of diamond 
liggers and buyers, weary from their thou- 
and-mile trip to the new El Dorado; each 
norning finds this mushroom town larger 
han it was the night before; each night 
wings a greater throng to the dance-hall 
rambling house. For this is the diamond 
900m town of Lageado. 

Southward and eastward it is three hun- 
lred miles to the nearest settlements, from 
vhich the merchants bring in their sup- 
lies by lumbering ox train. Northward 
ind westward there is nothing but un- 
napped wilderness where warlike Indians 
oison their arrow-tips and treasure in their 
vigwams the dried heads of their enemies. 

The village huts of Lageado rise on each 
ide of a broad, grass-grown ‘‘street.” 
[Their walls are made of roughly hewn 
aplings, stuck upright in the ground and 
hhinked with clay. The roofs are thatched 
vith grass. The floors are dirt. The fur- 
liture is a hammock and a block of wood. 

A motley throng they are—these garim- 
eiros, the diamond diggers, who are cut- 
ing their way through the dense tropical 
rowth that so quickly closes the jungle 
rails. Negroes, Indians, whites, half- 
yreeds, they travel in small groups. A 
attered pair of trousers is their only bit of 
lothing, save a pair of home-made sandals, 
ut from a piece of cowhide and fastened 
bout the ankle with leather thongs. 

Each of them carries a well-oiled rifle— 


{ 
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To wives and mothers 


about husbands 
and children 


Who will take care of this important 
matter if you don’t? Husbands usually 
think about their hair only after it 
begins to thin, and children never. 

Yet hair troubles are so much easier 
to prevent than to cure. And it is quite 
simple to keep the scalp healthy. Why 
not start the family (and yourself) on 
the way to healthy hair-habits now by 
providing, for regular use, one of these 
three Packer soaps: Packer’s Tar Soap, 
or Packer’s Tar Shampoo, or Packer’s 
Olive Oil Shampoo. 

Regular Packer shampoos are the 
safest, surest road we know to healthy 
hair—and we have been studying the 
care of the hair for 55 years. Into these 
soaps go ingredients especially selected 
for their benefits to the scalp—bland 
glycerine, stimulating pine tar, im- 
ported olive oil. Each ingredient is 
the finest and purest of its kind. 


Outdoor health for a 
sleepy scalp 


Men usually prefer the tar soap with its 
clean tang of pine woods. The gen- 
snow-white lather encourages 
them to massage well into the scalp the 
outdoor health of pure pine tar which is 
so helpful in the treatment of dandruff. 


erous 


They like the waked-up feeling, the glow 
of health a Packer shampoo gives. And 
who wouldn’t? 


Quicker and easier 


Let the children try one of the liquid 
shampoos. See how quickly they pile 
up billows of lather . . . that rinse away 
in a twinkling. Notice how soft and 
shining their hair becomes. 

Even one shampoo with Packer’s 
makes your hair more attractive. And 
regular Packer shampoos keep your 
hair healthy and bright and vital. Read’ 
the offer below and start your own and 
your family’s hair off to healthier, 
better habits now. 

Send for sample. Send 10c for sample of one of 
these three Packer Shampoos (specify which one) and 
our new 28-page book on hair health, the care of dry 


hair, oily hair, dandruff, etc. Address the Packer Mfg. 
Company,Inc., Dept, 4-G, P.O. Box 85, New York City. 


PACKER'’S TAR SOAP 
(in the metal box) 
PACKER'’S PINE TAR SHAMPOO 
(without the tar odor) 
PACKER'S OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 
(golden-colored, perfumed) 


Packer Shampoos 


8 
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HERE A DULL PEBBLE MAY BECOME THE PAVEMENT OF EASY STREET 


Sereening the diamond-bearing gravel of a Brazilian river, these grimy adventurers brave the tropical sun and a myriad discomforts and dangers. 


for they must live chiefly off the country. And the only 
other supplies they are taking on their thousand-mile dash 
to the diamond fields are some zarque, strips of sun-dried 
beef, and guarana, a dried fruit, from which is made a stimu- 
lating drink that will sustain the traveler for days with little 
other food. es 

-Free-lances all, are the garimpeiros—unyielding to authority 
and as ready to use their guns on humans as on animals. But 
regardless of how rich the stake may be—no matter how this new 
diamond field should turn out—they are almost sure to depart 
from the fields at the end of the dry season nearly as impover- 
ished as when they entered. The diamonds that the diggers 
toiled for months in the water to uncover will be brought back 
to civilization next fall by the merchants and the diamond buy- 
ers, who already are trooping into the new Araguaya field 
behind the vanguard of garimpeiros. 

By horse or muleback the diamond buyers travel. Many of 
them accomplish part of the journey by flivver from the railhead, 
along trails that are mere ruts. Streams are crossed on bridges 
that are nothing more than two logs eut to fit the wheels. 

Turk, Armenian, Swiss, German, Spaniard, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Belgian—the buyers are a rough, thick-skinned, 
cosmopolitan crew. They wear broad sombreros, checked shirts, 
and big boots. Rifles rest on their knees as they ride, and re- 
volvers are conspicuous in their hand-tooled leather belts. Over 
the right shoulder is slung a leather pouch, or capwnga, which 
gives the diamond buyers their name of capungueiros. 

It is this straggling army of garimpeiros and capungueiros that 
has concentrated at Lageado along the shore of the Araguaya. 


Lageado—the boom town of the jungle scene of what may 
turn out to be Brazil’s greatest diamond rush—is the story of 
Cassununga all over again, Mr. Smith continues, adding, how- 
ever, that this new center is on a far grander and more amazing 
scale. Two years, ago, he writes: 


Cassununga had its day—two years ago Cassununga was the 
seene of another tropical diamond rush. I was there just as 
that rush was getting under way, and the scenes that I saw 
then are being duplicated in Lageado to-day. 

Cassununga was barely beginning to take shape when I rode 
into town on muleback. Scattered irregularly over a grass- 
grown clearing were a few half-finished huts. Only one large 
strueture had been finished—the dance-hall. A few diamond 
buyers were gathered there, but the rest of the town was 
deserted. Just another exaggerated boom story, I thought 
to myself, but that was before I had walked over to the bluff 
above the river. There, below me, the entire population of the 
new jungle metropolis was working feverishly—on the beaches 
and far out in the water—hunting diamonds. Arich strike had 
been made and every diamond digger was out to get his share 
as quickly as he could. 

Along part of the river bed the water had receded. But most 


of them were waist-deep in water. Here and there the knots 
of diggers were much thicker than anywhere else—it. was evi 
dent that these were the spots where recent lucky finds had been 
made, and the other diggers had gathered about as closely as” 
their code permitted. : 

Seooping up the gravel in shovels, the garimpeiros put it in~ 
shallow wooden bowls about three feet in diameter. Resting 
the bowls on the water, they rotated them swiftly so that the 
worthless cascalho worked itself to the outer rim, whence deft 
fingers flipped it back into the river. Whatever diamonds there” 
were remained in the center of the bowl—irregular-shaped, 
cloudy colored, uninteresting-locking little stones, sometimes 
with a greenish-blue coating that must be burned off before they 
are cut. , 

While I watched, an excited figure came scrambling up the 
bluff at my feet. He was naked to the waist; his ragged trouser 
were dripping wet. Under a floppy felt hat his unkempt hair 
fell forward over gleaming eyes. He had found a big diamond 
of perhaps ten carats. It would pay all of his last year’s debts 
and leave him wealthy—unless, as was likely, he should gamble 
this new fortune away that night at the dance-hall. 

At dark the rest of the army of diggers came up from the 
river. Smoky fires sprang into life around the clearing—the 
men were cooking themselves meager suppers of beans and rice 
drying out their soaking trousers and donning shirts. : 

Another hour, and many of them had made their way to the 
dance-hall. Its interior was illuminated with home-made lamps 
—dishes filled with oil from the castor bean and provided with 
erude cotton wicks that dangled over the side, flaring feebly. 
Around the walls were seattered rough tables, at which girls” 
were drinking with bearded diamond buyers. On two blocks of 
wood in a corner sat the orchestra, one musician playing a home-— 
made guitar, the other an accordion. Queerly matched couples 
were dancing the maxixe on the dirt floor in the center of the 
room. The girls were drest in colorful, chic costumes, but 
their partners, as often as not, were barefoot or shod in heavy, 
boots. They wore their sombreros while they danced and the 
revolvers in their belts added a touch of menace to the affair. 


But lawless humanity is not the only hazard which the 
garimpeiros must face. Nature has provided a few choice 


dangers of her own, as Mr. Smith relates: ; 


z 
< 
4 
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The unwary digger may be pulled down into Swirling potholes, 
sucked under by quicksand, or caught in a swift current and 
swept against the rocks of the rapids. He braves the constant. 
torment of mosquitoes, the danger of a gashed leg from treading 
on a stingray, the paralyzing shock of the electric eel whic 
abounds in the rocky stretches of the river. The Araguaya i 
alive with piranha fish, too, which nibble morsels from ie wal - 
digger’s shins. The banks are infested with poisonous enbked null 
the diggers especially dread the sucuru, a twenty-foot, const ic ti ned 
watersnake, powerful enough to crush a man like an eeodielk oF 

rere ‘ 


ou wouldnt shoot 
22 calibre bullets 
na.38 calibre gun 


acts about “light,” “medium,” 
“heavy” oils 


hat is meant by the word, “light” 
- “medium” or “heavy” which is 
pposed to describe the body of 
e oil you buy for your automobile 
gine? 


f course you don’t know. Nobody 
eS. 


ngineers recently tested 7 samples 
- oil—all well-known brands — 
hich were selling as “medium.” 
ested at the same temperature, 
ey showed viscosities ranging 
om 148° to 485° — a range all the 
ay from what some people call 
ight” to what some call “heavy.” 


milar tests on so-called “light,” 
1eavy” and “extra-heavy” grades 
lowed differences just as wide. 


ich‘ unsuitable oil makes your 
gine wear out much quicker than 


should. 


ith Gargoyle Mobiloil there is 
ot the slightest chance for you to 
ake a mistake on “fit” or lubricat- 
g quality. The Mobiloil Board of 
ngineers has studied your partic- 
ar make of car in every detail. 
heir recommendation for your 
igine in the Mobiloil Chart is 
used on engineering findings. 


rade for grade Mobiloil is dis- 
actly richer than most oils on the 
arket today. 


wing to a “stepping-up” of engine 
ympressions you need now, more 
an ever, an oil of the very highest 
1ality. For engineering exactness 
lubrication you are always sure 
using 


the World’s Quality Oil 


obiloil 


TACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
Certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed below, 
see complete Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer's. 
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Ry Fair retail price— 
% 30¢ a quart 


Willys-Knight ey Fadia. va deers we F ; from bulk, except "B” and “BB” 


which are 35¢ a quart. (Prices higher 
in Southwest and Far West.) 


YOUNG RIVER GODS IN RIVALRY FOR THE OLYMPICS 


HUMAN WAVE FROM THE GOLDEN GATE swept 
down four miles of the Hudson River under sodden gray 
skies that dript with rain; and a classic record of twenty- 

seven years’ standing fell. Eight men in their frail shell worked 
at their oars as one man. They led by a quarter length, a half 
length, by three-quarters. They swept over the finish line 
smoothly, their oars working rhythmically. And then, writes 
W. O. McGeehan in the New York Herald Tribune, waxing 
enthusiastic over the climax of the spectacle, ‘‘as they rested on 
their oars, relaxed, they looked like so many young river gods with 
the water and perspiration dripping from their bronzed backs.” 


| Wide World photograph 


WHEN THREE CREWS BROKE THE POUGHKEEPSIE RECORD 


California winning the inter-varsity regatta on the Hudson River, closely followed by Columbia, 
i then Washington, all bettering the previous best time over the course. 


Sports writers have excelled themselves in praising this 
year’s regatta, the intercollegiate four-mile rowing race at 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Praise has not been stinted for the 
manner in which California, Columbia, Washington, Cornell, 
Syracuse, Navy, and Pennsylvania battled for mastery. ‘‘One 
of the most dramatic races ever rowed”’ over the historic Hud- 
son River course, is Mr. MeGeehan’s verdict. 

It was the breaking of the record by California, Columbia, 
and Washington, the first three in, that furnished the day’s 
thrill. In 1901 Cornell set up the mark of 18 minutes, 532 
seconds. But this year California’s time was 18:35:, Columbia’s 
18:38, and Washington’s 18:46. 

Added interest is given to the race this year, and to Yale’s 
nine-length victory over Harvard a few days later, by the loom- 
ing of the Olympie games in Amsterdam. At about the time this 
issue reaches our readers, the survivors of these two races will be 
contesting on the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia for the honor 
of representing America in the rowing events in Holland. 

Nor was the varsity record the only one to fall at Poughkeepsie. 
In the Junior varsity three-mile race, the Navy, winning in 
14:183, lowered by about a minute and a half the record Wash- 
ington made two years ago, according to William Abbott in the 
New York Evening World. 

Columbia, last year’s winner, went down like a champion. 
“Fighting back with desperate courage”’ against a crew which 
set a blistering pace, Robert F. Kelley reports in the New York 
Times, as he tells the story of the four-mile contest: 


This regatta, the latest of the long list of pageants which the 
old cliffs of Highland have looked upon, took its place high in the ; 
procession for drama, and it is doubtful that two finer crews ever 
fought it out with each other at the finish of a varsity race. ; 

There were good conditions for the oarsmen. » The rain flat 
tened down the water until it looked innocent enough from shore ¥ 
to shore. But beneath that surface was a strong current, aided 
by a fair breeze down the course. : . 

Conditions have their share in making records, but it would be 
the worst sort of injustice to give them too much eredit here. To 
the men who manned the sweeps for California and Columbia must 
go the tribute that is reserved for the great in any line of sport. — 

Columbia rowed a great race. The Blue and White youngsters” 

finished well, but they were chasing, all 


they made a bid—for all the world like th 
bear which is California’s mascot. 

Strung out behind were Washington 
Cornell, Navy, Syracuse, and Pennsyl 
vania in that order. Washington had 
fought hard and clung to the amazing 
crews which were blazing the trail, but it 
faded at the end. ‘ ; 

Cornell sprang the surprize of the re 
gatta by going out in front and staying out 
there for two miles. Navy stayed in the 
procession, for the first half, but fell back” 
rapidly at the end, and Pennsylvania was 
the upset which these races seem always 
to need. The Red and Blue varsity which 
had built such hopes for Pennsylvania 
never was a factor. * : 


They train great crews in. the West. 
This race, we read in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, was the eighth consecutiye one 
in which a Pacific coast erew has either 
won or been second. This record is out- 
lined as follows: is 


In 1921 California was second to the 
Navy, and in 1922 Washington was the 
runner-up, also to the Navy. In 1923, Callow’s first year at 
Washington, the Huskies won, with Navy second, and in 1924, 
with Navy out, Washington was the winner, while Wisconsin 
was second. 

In 1925 Navy won again, but Washington was second, and 
Washington came back in 1926 to win with Navy second. In 
1927 Columbia won, but Washington was second, and this’ year 
California won, with Washington worse than second for the first 
time sinee 1914. 


California has been second, sixth, and third in post-war races. 


But this year the regatta and the Harvard-Yale race are not 
the end for the college oarsmen, for the Olympics and their try- 


outs are on the way. And the Olympic races are somethi 


5 s . - 
different, as Mr. Kelley points out in The 8 portsman, because the 


American teams must drop from efforts calculated for four miles - 
to those for 2,000 meters, about a mile and a quarter. Under 
any circumstances, crew races are more difficult to prognosticate 
than horse races, says the writer, adding, ‘‘the distance roy in 
the Olympics makes the tossing of a coin about the best method 
of making a choice.” Says Mr. Kelley further: 


This distance seems to the more or less 

This é easual ob j 
a bit silly for eight-oared shells. It is the same distaniserie ee 
rowed by the rest of the Olympi¢ oarsmen, the single seullers | 
the pair oars, the double sculls, and the fours. [| t seems almost 


as unjust to ask eights to stay down to the level of these erews in 


distance as it would be to ask these crews 
: : j to come up to t 
four miles. A mile and a quarter race for Sehteas fieee 


scramble from start to finish; the best t . Rais 2 
distances of from three to four miles. Sst of an eight lies in 


Horace Davenport, the No. 7 of Columbia’s crew that last 
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HARBORS AND PHANTOM PORTS 


Wuitet Chambers of Commerce labor 
earnestly for deeper channels to bring 


- them closer to the seaboard, and political 


wars are waged bitterly over preferential 
railroad rates that may jeopardize the 
markets of inland and isolated towns, a 
thousand dry-land ports have suddenly 
appeared with wharves open to business 
from all the world! 

A thousand communities have at least 
sensed the opportunity for a place of im- 
portance upon the new map being drawn 
of channels and harbors that open to the 
sky. It is significant that upon these 
charts many great coastal harbors are 
absent. For the ships of the air, follow- 
ing laws that have always governed the 
development of permanent transporta- 
tion systems, are being drawn only to the 
most efficient terminals. 

At whatever hour of the day or night 
this message reaches your eyes, some- 
where above the United States planes 
are carrying commercial cargo at a hun- 
dred miles an hour to scheduled desti- 
nations. These planes must have suit- 
able landing fields. 

In the early days of automobiles, the 
stigma “bad roads” stuck to communi- 
ties that failed to grasp the need for 


better roads to smooth the way for the 
new machine. “Bad harbor facilities” 
have ruined many a promising seaport 
town. “Inefficient railway service” has 
hampered the development of cities that 
might have become important commer- 
cial centers. And now that a new and 
revolutionary leap forward is being 
taken in transportation, the towns and 
cities of today are going to be powerfully 
influenced by the degree of attention 
they pay to air-ports. 


There are still less than 250 munici- 
pal air-ports worthy of the name. There 
are almost as many commercial and pri- 
vate ports. There are somewhat less 
than a hundred maintained by the Army 
and Navy. More than 3000 “phantom 
ports,” improperly equipped, are of use 
only as emergency landing fields. 

Few American air-ports can yet com- 
pare to the European ‘“‘world-ports” of 
Croydon, LeBourget, ‘Tempelhof. Great 
cities like New York are awakening to 
the full significance of this; though it 
still takes as long to get from a New 
York flying-field to the heart of the city 
as it does to fly from New York to 
Philadelphia. The really notable Ameri- 
can air-ports are being built by inland 


cities such as Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Wichita 
and Cheyenne. 

What does all this mean to you? If 
you are a man of broad industrial and 
commercial interests, your traffic man- 
agers, forwarding departments and gen- 
eral sales managers can answer you best. 
It is of vital importance in American 
business to promote and maintain effi- 
cient municipal air-ports! 

When the New York-Atlanta Air 
Mail was inaugurated in May, instead 
of one, two ships were required to take 
32,000 pieces of mail from New York 
and Philadelphia. New York business 
men had realized at once the value of a 
night mail service that would insure de- 
livery in Atlanta at the same time in the 
morning as in New York. 

Those who hesitate to employ the air- 
plane will do well to recall that there 
are still many old-timers who refuse to 
ride in automobiles! 

The great Ford all-metal, tri-motored 
planes, carrying millions of pounds of 
freight, transporting scores of thousands 
of passengers, flying on extended mis- 
sions from the tropics to Arctic seas, 
have known no accidents to passengers. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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whole body in this 
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“Health Builder” give a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment better than a 
skilled masseur. No electric current 
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strengthens muscle 
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the functions of the 
internal organs. 
Send for FREE Book 
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Book showing the 
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* SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


year gave the New York institution its 
first victory on the Hudson in a great many 
years, says, ‘‘I would rather row four miles 
on the Poughkeepsie course any day in the 
week than row these early season short races. 
There you have a chance to settle down 
and get your second wind; it’s good fun, 
and a chance to do some rowing. At these. 
short distances you just stick ’em in until 
you get red in the face, and then you keep 
on sticking ’em in.”’ 

But all of this is slightly beside the point. 
It is doubtful that, even after reading this, 
the officials will change the Olympic dis- 
tance. So the winner will be a sprint 
crew. 

In the past, the Olympic trials have been 
held so close to the climax events of the 
college season—both four-mile events— 
as to work a real hardship on the crews 
aiming at both. In 1920, the United States 
Naval Academy solved this end of the 
problem by staying away from Pough- 
keepsie and concentrating on the shorter 
distance; it was said in those days to be 
absolutely impossible for a crew to go both 
distances properly within a short space of 
time. In 1924, Capt. J. S. Rockefeller 
and his crew mates of Yale packed up 
their things at Gales Ferry, where they 
were training for Harvard, and took a quick 
trip to Philadelphia; then, after winning the 
trial, they came back to New London to 
beat Harvard before catching the boat for 
Paris and the Seine. So that leaves you 
with your own choice to make. Wither 
you can do it or you can not. | 

In the Olympic Games, rowing is com- 
paratively recent. It was not until 1908 
that the sport was added to the program. 
That year the Leander Boat Club of En- 
gland won the eights, and Blackstaffe the 
sculls. In 1912, Leander again won the 
event for eights, and Kinnear won the 
sculls. There were no games, of course, 
in 1916, the countries being otherwise 
engaged, but the revival of them in 1920 
saw the United States much interested in 
the rowing end of them. In 1908 a plan 
to select the best oarsmen from the college 
crews rowing at Poughkeepsie and New 
London and put them in one boat for the 
Olympics had fallen through from lack of 
funds, and in 1912 a plan for the New 
York Athletic Club to send over a four- 
oar had also failed. But in 1920, with the 
organization and the successful holding of 
the first Olympic trials regatta, America 
took her place definitely in the rowing 
events. 

On July 23 and 24, 1920, the national 
regatta was held at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, when the winners not only became 
the national champions, but also qualified 
as the Olympic entry. The success of this 
regatta is still talked of among rowing 
people. Every event started on time, and 
the entire regatta ran through without 
a bad spot. The Naval Academy won the 
eight-oared event in 6:20, a record for the 
course. Syracuse was second, the Navy 
Juniors third, and the Duluth Boat Club 
fourth. 


Two days later the Navy eight embarked 
for Belgium. They arrived on August 6 
and rowed from the Royal Nautique Boat 
House at Antwerp, or four miles out, Mr. 
Kelley continues his reminiscent account, 
according us a brief glimpse of the havoe 
wrought by the war in Belgium: 


Tho this was the King’s own boathouse, 
it was not in the best of condition, for the 
Germans had occupied it during the war, 
and the same was true of the crew’s living 
quarters—an inn that had been partly 
demolished in the war. However, the 
Americans faced nothing more in the way 
of hardships than did any of the others and, 
on August 27, the regatta started off. On 
a Sunday afternoon two days later, the 
Navy, captained by Eddie Graves and 
stroked by Clyde King, two names famous 
in intercollegiate rowing, lined up at the 
start with a Leander eight considered by 
many as the best erew sent out of England 
in modern history. Leander had defeated 
Switzerland and Norway; the Navy had 
defeated Belgium and France. The result 
was the most thrilling eight race that the 
Olympics have had. Leander proved itself 
to be a great crew, but it was up against 
a combination with the strength and skill 
to break it just before the end of the short 
course and go away from it at the finish, 
vietor by three-fourths of a length. 

In support of the statement made above 
that the short-distance race is as hard as, 
if not harder than, the long race, there is 
the evidence of so good a judge of rowing 
as Dick Glendon, who coached that Navy 
crew, that Leander rowed most of the course 
at the terrific rate of forty strokes to the 
minute or better-and the Navy was not 
much below it. The crews got away to 
a good start, with the Navy slightly in 
advance, but that early lead was short 
lived. Half-way over the course, Leander 
was leading by a half-length. During the 
first part, Leander had been stroking at 
forty with the Navy down close to thirty- 
seven. Here at the half-way mark, Leander 
jumped to forty-two, and tried to add to 
its lead to settle the race there. But King 
jumped his beat to answer, and’ the Navy 
stayed with them. Even so, it. was not 
until 300 yards from the finish that the 
Navy, up at last to forty, began to over- 
take the others. And here the plan of 
action clung to by King and the Navy boat- 
load proved itself. Leander had shot-its 
bolt, and there was nothing left with which 
to answer that last bid of the Navy... 

The Olympic record had been set--by 
a Leander crew in 1912 at 6:10 seconds. 
Both crews beat it this time, Navy rowing 
in 6:02°/; and Leander in 6:05. ° 

In 1924 most of the fireworks were set 
off on this side of the water. The victory 
of Yale in the trials was scored only by the 
closest of margins over the naval officers’ 
crew. This crew consisted largely of the 
men who had been in the 1920 Olympic boat 
or among the 1922 Poughkeepsie record 
holders, The Schuylkill was the course for 
this regatta, and in the heats Yale started 
off by breaking the record only to have the 
officers win their heat a few moments later 
on, breaking Yale’s new record. The 
final provided a finish which remains as one 
of the most dramatic in the history of the 
sport, with Yale just managing to stand off 
the officers and gain the right to cross to 
Paris. 

There, on the Seine, the race took on 
a college aspect, the banks of the course 
lined with Yale men, their friends and rela- 
tives; it was very much a Yale affair 
The Yale crew, stroked by Al Lindley with 
the remarkable Ben Spock and Kingsbur 
behind him at No. 7 and No. perhaee 
as fine an ‘engine room” as any shell has 
ever had—won as it pleased by four lengths. 

It is in the eight-oared events that our 
most spectacular work has been accom- 
plished. But Paul Costello and his cousin 
Jack Kelly, won the double seulls in 1920, 
and repeated again in 1924. ‘ 
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—the motor fuel that knocks out that “knock” 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


American Ethyl 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 


Pratt's Ethyl Petrol 
ASHLAND REFINING COMPANY 
Red Pepper Better Ethyl 
ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Associated Ethyl 


ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Atlantic Ethyl 

BEACON OIL COMPANY 
Colonial Ethyl 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Conoco Ethyl 

CRYSTAL OIL REFINING CORP. 
Crystal Ethyl 

EMPIRE OIL WORKS 
Empire Ethyl 

HUMBLeée OIL & REFINING CO. 
Humble Ethyl 

IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 
Imperial Ethyl 

JOHNSON OIL REFINING CO. 
Johnson Ethyl 

KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
Kendall Ethyl 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
Liberty Pep Ethyl 


LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORP, 


Loreco Ethyl 
MEXICAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
Pan-Am Ethyl 


A. D. MILLER SONS’ COMPANY 
Miller's Ethyl 


PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CO. 


Pan-Am Ethyl 


ETHYL is in good company 


and gives high compression performance 
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In addition there are hundreds of resellers 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
Penreco Ethyl 


PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Pennzoil Ethyl 

REFINERS OIL COMPANY 
Réefiners Ethyl 

ROOT REFINERIES, INC. 
Red Chief Ethyl 

SOLAR REFINING COMPANY 
Solar Ethyl 

SPEARS & RIDDLE COMPANY 
Fleet Wing Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. {IND.) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (KY.) 
Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. OF LA. 
Standard Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEBR.) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL COQ. (N. J.) 
Standard Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (OHIO) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STERLING OIL COMPANY 
Sterling Ethyl 

TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL CO. 
T.-P. Ethyl 

TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Tydol Ethyl 

UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Union Ethyl 

WALBURN PETROLEUM CO, INC, 
Walburn Ethyl 

WAVERLY OIL WORKS CO. 
Waverly Ethy! 


HY are these companies mixing ETHYL with 
their already good gasolines? ’To enable you as a 
cat Owner to get maximum efficiency from what- 


ever car you may be driving. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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change blades 


Easy shaving—that’s what the Schick 
means. Easy, smooth and quick. Try 
it yourself. Take alternate strokes 
with a Schick and with any of your 
ordinary razors. Watch the Schick 
shave in long, eager strokes. This is 
what you will learn: 


No other razor works like the Schick. 
No other razor shaves like the Schick. 
Schick Blades are thicker and keener. 


snap it 
There are 20 blades in the handle. ack 
Schick saves time changing blades and (old bladé 
cleaning. ‘drops out 
Schick saves time shaving and putting new blade 
away. slides in) 


Changing blades is as simpleas ABC. 


Changing blades just a pull and a push 
of the plunger. . 


Schick is the biggest $5 value in this 
man’s world, 


Ask your favorite store or write us 
direct with $5 for a silver-plated 
model with 20 superkeen blades. 
(The gold model costs $7.50). Extra 
clip of blades 75c. In Canada: Silver 
models with 20 blades, $6.50; (gold- 
plated, $10)—Extra clip of 20 blades, 
$1.00. 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
Canadian Distributors: T.S. Simms & Co., Limited, Saint John, N. B. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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PAR WASN’T GOOD ENOUGH WHEN 
FARRELL BEAT BOBBY FOR THE OPEN 


FLASH of lightning streaked through 
A the oaks and a crash of thunder 
sounded the coming of another storm. A 
slender, black-haired young man, who has 
been called a ‘form and fashion model,” 
stepped up to his golf ball, lying on the 
eighteenth green at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club near Chicago, for a slippery, 
nerve-wracking, seven-foot putt, and sent 
the ball home, ending a golf duel which, we 
read, has never been equaled onan American 
course. ‘‘There has never been another 
golf competition,” writes Grantland Rice 
in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘where 
the drama held its place so long, and the 
tide of battle swung back and forth with 
such startling rapidity.”” And at the end, 
Johnny Farrell, ‘‘pro”’ of the Quaker Ridge 
Club of Mamaroneck, New York, had won 
the national open championship, beating 
Bobby Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, the hero 
of American golf, in a match which brought 
glory to both players. That final putt, 
Mr. Rice reports further, left Farrell just 
one stroke ahead of Jones. After seven 
years of defeat and disappointment it 
brought him to a long-envisioned goal. 
We have all read of how the two tied at 294 
in the seventy-two-hole finals. Then, in a 
thirty-six-hole playoff in the rain, Farrell 
finished in 143 and Jones in 144—a, differ- 
ence of just one stroke for 108 holes. It 
was a magnificent battle for Farrell to win, 
we read on in Mr. Rice’s graphic account. 
But, he continues: 


It was just as great a triumph in many 
ways for Jones, for when he faced the last 
two holes, trailing by a stroke, the remark- 
able Georgian, against these odds, finished 
with two birdies. And Johnny Farrell had 
to get two birdies as he came tearing down 
the stretch in order to hold his narrow lead. 
As Farrell’s last putt rolled into the cup 
with Jones close against the pin, the roar 
that broke from the big erowd drowned out 
the thunder. 

This battle was a test of skill and courage 
on both sides to such a marked degree that 
it was almost a pity to see either man win. 
I have never seen two golfers so physically 
and mentally weary and worn down after 
the strain of the championship, play such 
stout-hearted golf against all the handicaps 
that golf brings. 

When you consider the fact that after 
the all-day struggle both men beat par on 
the last two testing holes, when every 
nerve in their systems was jumping side- 
ways, you have part of the answer. But 
only a part. You had to be here and 


follow the charge and counter-charge of 


the all-day duel 
ae nave to collect the drama of 
For fourteen holes in the foren 

and Jones ran neck and neck. ee 
as they entered the forenoon stretch the 
dapper young professional came swinging 
along like a man 0’ war to finish with four 
birdies on the last four holes, J ones played 
these last four holes in one under, and yet 
dropt three strokes, Farrell, after a ae 
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start, finished with a 70. And J ones, after~ ae 


on Take 10 Shaves-FREE 


It was the afternoon war that stirred 
8,000 or more spectators into something 
Accept a generous test sample 


approaching an emotional debauch. Even 
in the big gallery nerves were tense and 
_ jumpy as the crowd rushed and stampeded 
through groves and ravines, over hills and 
ditches in a mad swirl of almost unbroken 
excitement. 


Nip and tuck it was all the way along. of this amazing shaving cream 


At the ninth hole on the last time round the to prove that the remarkable 


claims men make for it are true 


GENTLEMEN: 


Advertising claims may sound 
much alike. And _ meritorious 
products that suit one may fail 
to please another. Hence we 
feel, in common fairness, that 
the way to introduce our new 
shaving cream is by offering a 
free test at our risk. 


Thus, if it suits you—as it does A 
the majority of those who try it— 
you will then buy it. Whereas, 
should it not, you will be out nothing. 


International Newsree] photograph 


BOBBY’S SMILE WONT COME OFF 


Farrell himself (on the right) doesn’t look 
more pleased at getting the Cup than Jones 
does after missing it, 


course it seemed as tho Jones had been dealt 
a killing stroke. But he tied the tally again 
at the eleventh, coming from behind to 
square the match for the third time, we 
discover, as we continue Mr. Rice’s narra- 
tive: 


And when Farrell pitched over the green 
at the twelfth hole to take another 5, Jones 
for the first time since the second hole in 
the morning round took the lead. ‘‘That 
ends Farrell,’ was a gallery comment. 
“No one can stand up under a blow like 
that.” And when Bobby Jones stuck his 
pitch within twelve feet of the cup on the 
short thirteenth, it looked to be all. 

Then came the shot that showed not 
only Johnny Farrell’s skill, but in addition 
Johnny Farrell’s gameness under fire. 
He had just tossed off three strokes on 
three successive holes to par golf. But 
facing the shadows of another defeat after 
seven years, Farrell stept up and hit his 


If this reasoning appeals to you, de- 
tach the coupon now. Send it before you 
forget. We promise ro delightful shaves 
which we believe will win you—as it has 
thousands—to this new delight. 


1000 men helped us 


Palmolive Shaving Cream has five 
unique features—things 1ooo men-~ told 
us they had sought. With their wishes 
to guide us, we set out to reach a new 
goal in shaving comfort. 


Our laboratories spent years in ex- 
perimental work. In all 129 formulas 
were discarded before we succeeded. 


That creamy lather which multiplies 
250 times to soften the stiffest beard— 
that- unguent-like blandness from the 
palm and olive oil content—they are 
no accident. They follow naturally as 


To add the final touch to 
shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


a result of our 65 years of successful 
soapmaking. 


These 5 exclusive features 
1. Multiplies itself'in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 


3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. ; 


4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 


5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Now make the trial, please 


No doubt your present shaving prepara- 
tion suits you, yet there may be a better 
way. We've tried to find one for you, 
and will thank you to give it a test. Just 
send the coupon now, before you forget. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadeast every Friday night—from 10 
to 11 p.m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p.m., central time—over station WEAF 
and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


andacan of Palmolive After ShavingTalc 


—especially for men. Doesn't 
show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample 
we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every 
man. Please let us prove them 
to you. Just mail the coupon. 


3974 


Simply insert your name and address and mail #o Dept. 
B-1514, Palmolive, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address Palmolive, Mil- 
waukee, Wi 


(Please print your name and adress) 
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Energy Value +* Delicious Refreshment 


in this cooling fruit juice 


WELCH’ 


Once you've tasted Welch’s no other Grape Juice will do 
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Fruit Nourishment 


abundant 


| hate of the pleasure of serv- 
ing Welch’s Grape Juice is 
the knowledge that it’s so health- 
ful as well as so refreshing. 


Just like the fresh fruit, Welch’s 
supplies mineral salts, fruit nour- 
ishment and vitamines that help 
to keep your body in order. For 
it is the rich pure juice of fresh 
Concord grapes. . 


Only the very finest Concord 
grapes in each. year’s vintage are 
pressed for Welch’s. That is why 
it tastes so much better than any 


| 


other grape juice, whether you 
drink it straight, blended or di- 
luted. Some favorite ways to 
serve Welch’s are printed on every 


label. 
At the soda fountain have 
straight Welch’s or a Welch “ade”. 


Free —Ideas for Summer Drinks 


Mail a postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co.,D-91, Westfield, N. Y. In 
Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Look for “Welch” on Grape Fuice. . 
Grape Felly ... Grapelade 
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tee shot just two feet from the cup. A wild 
type of scream came up from the feminine 
members of the gallery as the ball struck 
close on a dead line and bounded for the 


Acme News picture 


JOHNNY SWINGS A MEAN CLUB 


The new National open golf champion is 
also noted as a fancy dresser, both on and 
off the course. 


cup. For a moment it looked to be a hole 
in one. 
- ‘That was the shot,” Farrell said later 
that saved me. I had just thrown away 
my lead, and I was trailing by a stroke. I 
knew if i failed here I was gone. In my 
opinion it was the most important shot for 
me in the entire day’s work. For it had a 


big psychological help that I needed badly - 


just then. I didn’t want to face t 
and killing fourteenth hole with 
front.”’ 

It was the short sixteenth $ i 
the issue, as things turned peta 
been even for seventy-two holes in the 
championship proper. They were still 
even for thirty-three holes of the play- 
off—even in skill and even in courage shal 
nerve-control. At the sixteenth Over a 
ravine, Farrell’s pitch caught the a 
and stopt fifteen feet from the cup. 5 dnd 


hat long 
Jones in 


cracked his pitch shot straight for the pin 
near the back of the green, but the ball 
sailed on beyond to the edge of a sloping 
bank at the rear. 

There was tense silence as 8,000 specta- 
tors watched the next shot. Jones had a 
ticklish approach to make, and he stopt six 
feet short. Farrell got his three and then 
Jones’s putt, starting straight for the cup, 
wavered to the right two inches, flirted with 
the lip and moved on two inches past the 
hole. : 

As it turned out, this was the putt that 
decided the Open Golf Championship and 
gave Johnny Farrell a much-deserved 
erown, a crown he has earned before. 
It was a matter of less than half an inch, 
a finger-nail of green carpet, but it was 
enough. 


And then, when the last hole had been 
played, Farrell had captured the coveted 
national open, won a year ago by Tommy 
Armour, who this year finished at 301. 
But Jones, we are assured, shone in defeat. 
He lost nothing from his reputation, Mr. 
Rice tells us, continuing: 


He played with skill and gameness, with 
a cool head, a rare touch, and a stout heart. 
But Bobby had already won two open 
championships. Farrell had never won. 
And you will find no finer entry in competi- 
tive sport than Johnny Farrell. Modest, 
nice-looking, a skilled and game performer, 
popular with all who know him, he deserved 
a championship. 

He had to face the greatest golfer in the 
world over thirty-six holes. He had to 
ward off three counter-attacks that almost 
swept him from his feet. He had no 
chance to face a breathing spell. He had 
no chance to win by his opponent’s lapses. 
He had to win by great golf. He was called 
on to earn his laurels. 

In both the forenoon and the afternoon, 
with rain falling and a storm threatening 
at any moment, with excited thousands 
milling and rushing and careening over the 
course, with every nerve tense and jumpy 
under a week’s strain, he did something 
more than play par golf. Nearing the 
finish par golf would have cost him the 
championship. It wasn’t good enough to 
win. 

For he had against him not only a 
great golfer, but one of the greatest com- 
petitors in the run of any game, a deter- 
mined fighter dangerous to his last thrust. 
Johnny Farrell could not play the card. 
He could not play against par. 

He had to play against Bobby Jones, 
a genius who happens to combine rare 
skill with great courage, and a determina- 
tion unexcelled in sport. Farrell knew this. 
He went out to play Bobby Jones. He had 
to. And while Jones wavered just once 
in the stretch, Farrell never wavered for a 
second. The putt that Bobby Jones holed 
on the seventeenth in the afternoon, when 
he was facing defeat, was a masterpiece of 
skill and courage and iron nerve. The 
putt that Farrell holed to win the title on the 
home green was almost its equal. Here 
at last was one championship where the 
vietoe had to win through superlative skill. 
He couldn’t win through any lapse on his 
opponent’s part. 


Later, in the club house, there was an 
exchange of compliments all round, while 
the new champion remarked that “‘it gives 
any one a great thrill to be a champion of 
anything.’’ Later, when he was presented 
with the gold medal, $500, and custody of 
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Careful boy!—It’s spread thick—that Heinz Peanut 


Butter. Moist and creamy. And what a flavor. All 
those little Spanish peanuts—all those big Virginia 
nuts—that’s what gives it that wonderful taste 
—rtich and sweet and yummy for all the folks 


who like peanut butter with a fresh roasted flavor. 


We discovered 


a better way 


> 
There’s always a lot of satisfaction in working out a way to make something better, 

We've always found it so... Recently, after ten years of experimenting, we . 
discovered a special way of making Peanut Butter so that it would have zo oil on top. 

And that means a Peanut Butter that is sure to stay moist and creamy and 
easy to spread until the very last morsel is used. 

We patented the process, of course, and made it exclusive with Heinz... So 
now all the flavor of the choice, fresh roasted nuts remains in the butter, 

With every one of the 57 Varieties, the name Heinz has come to mean Flavor, 
due to methods exclusive with Heinz. With an established reputation such as ours, 
can you wonder that we regard it as our most precious possession. 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


NO oil on top 


Bete tN... COMPANY * PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Tire Supreme 
or TRUCKS and BUSES 


irestone 


Gut ayippe# Heavy Duty Pneumatics 


hold all World Records fors 
SAFETY ™S DURABILITY S MILEAGE 


Asa result of Firestone’s own improved 
processes of manufacture, and the sci- 
entific engineering of definite types and 
sizes of tires to fully serve specific pur- 
pose, new records—records unheard 
of a few years ago—are being piled 
up by thousands of truck owners and 


operators. Whatever the hauling: job, 
Firestone has built a tire to give the 
most economical and satisfactory ser- 
vice. The FACTS are before every tire 
buyer—the element of gambie has been 
eliminated. When you buy Firestone 
Tires, you KNOW that you are buying 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ... 


Does Your Memory 
Need Mending? 


Haven’t you suffered from annoyance and humiliation because you 


tried your level best to remember something important—but you 
couldn’t? You need not let it happen to you again. For— 


You are now in touch with an easy system 
of memory culture. Take it up and it will 
bring to the tip end of your tongue the knowledge 
you store away in the back of your brain. 
This system— 


“The BEROL MAIL COURSE 
IN MEMORY TRAINING 
and MENTAL EFFICIENCY 


is taught in educational institutions in New 
York. It has been studied by thousands of 
students. 


Mr. Berol, the founder of this system, was 
once one of those unfortunates that couldn’t 
remember. His memory was ‘‘like a sieve.” 

When the disadvantage he was under began 
to seriously affect his affairs, he set to work to 
try and mend his mind. 


DEVELOPED A GOOD MEMORY ! 


And he did it! He developed his memory 
marvelously well. He was soon able to 
memorize with extraordinary power. As a 
test of ability he showed that he could— 


Instantly give the population of any place 
in America over 5,000! 
Give the dates of 
birth and death of the 
great men of history! 


Give without hesi- 
tation every important 
incident and date in the 
world’s history! 

In fact, he acquired 


thousands of facts, 
ready for instant 


use. They came forward the moment he wanted 
them. His memory worked quick as a flash! 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Mr. Berol was so delighted with his success 
that he developed his system into a mail course 
of training. Since then thousands of men and 
women all over the country have studied the 
system by mail. So can you. 


RECOVERS LOST FACTS 


Dr. Fred J. Sperling, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 
student, was so delighted with the course that 
he wrote: ‘Facts of usefulness buried years 
ago are now realized! I hope other students 
will reap the same harvest as I.” 


PRAISE FROM U.S. OFFICIAL 


Dr. V. P. McIntosh, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Portland, Me.: ‘‘I regard your method 
of memory training as excellent.’’ 


IMPROVED HIS MEMORY 


Harry W. Lewis, 44 S. 8th St., Columbia, 
Pa.: ‘‘The average man doesn’t know how 
poor his memory really is until he is shown. 
I wish to thank you for the good your course 
has done me.” 


IS YOUR MEMORY 
FUNCTIONING RIGHT 


If your memory doesn’t function satis- 
factorily, send your name and address to the 
undersigned. By next mail, you will receive 
full and free information as to how you can 
join our correspondence class in the study of 
The Berol Mail Course in 
Memory Training and Men- 
tal Efficiency. “Test ye 
forget ’'’—do it now. A postal 
will do. Address 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
Dept. 1161 


254-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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the trophy, he said further, according to 
the New York Times: 


“This is without doubt the happiest 
moment of my life, for I have always had 
the ambition to be open champion, and I 
hope to carry it with the proper dignity. 

H. I. Ramsay, Vice-President of the 
United States Golf Association introduced 
Farrell amid a tremendous demonstration, 
as hundreds crowded about to witness the 
ceremony. ; 

“T am giving you this championship 
cup,” said Ramsay, ‘“‘with the realization 
that it is going to a fine man and a great 


- golfer.” 


Bobby Jones, who in turn receiveda 
medal for his play, gave Johnny the ball 
with which he had captured the title, for 
Bobby had picked it out of the cup at the 
eighteenth green. 

“Tt has a green spot on it,’’ said Bobby, 
smiling, “for I have always admired 
Johnny as one of the best-drest golfers, 
and the green spot matches his sweater.” 


““A small-tournament winner’ is what 
the golf world used to say of Farrell, we 
read on in The Times. But now there must 
be a change. Farrell is a product of the 
golf clubs in the metropolitan district about 
New York. He received his first experience 
at the Fairview Country Club, says The 
Times, continuing: 


Among those for whom he toted bags in 
those apprenticeship days ‘was Jerry 
Travers, from whom he got his first ideas in 
putting. He learned from a good preceptor, 
for to-day there is no finer golfer playing 
the game, excepting, perhaps, Jones. His 
putting style is one that is peculiar to him, 
and not used by any other player of 
prominence. 

After some years at Fairview, Johnny 
was hired as caddie master at Siwanoy, 
and it was there that he went through the 
intermediate steps that led him to become a 
full-fledged golf professional. It was under 
Tommy Kerrigan, who is still professional 
at Siwanoy, that Johnny served. 

In 1922 Johnny made his first bid for 
fame. He was only nineteen then, and 
he won the Shawnee open with a score 
of 288. Between then and now he has 
played in a great many tournaments, but 
to-day’s victory was the first really big one 
of his career. 

For the last three or four years, during 
which time Farrell was gaining the experi- 
ence that proved so helpful to him, when- 
ever an open championship was mentioned, 
Farrell’s name was among the possible 
winners. But except at Woreester, in 1925, 
when he finished a stroke behind Mac- 
Farlane and Jones, who tied, he never ful- 
filled the promises made for him. 

During those years of failure, Johnny 
had the reputation of being a great putter 
but that let him out. And, in a sense, 
that is the reason why he didn’t win. He 
wasn’t well-rounded in his game. But 
all the time he was improving his weakness 
with the irons, and his iron play to-day is 
the equal of any of them. With his superb 
putting touch, his long, straight driving 
and his present game with the irons, 
Farrell is likely to prove himself a factor 
that will have to be dealt with in many an 
open championship from now on. 


INDIANS WHO SPURN THE OLYMPICS 
FOR THEIR TRIBAL FAITH 
E ran a race. His baby died. He 
ran another race. His wife died. 
So Chimoney refuses to run in the Long 
Beach, California, marathon, the New 
Mexico State Tribune of Albuquerque re- 
ports. And Luteci and Leekahteeh have 
joined with Chimoney. These Zuni and 
Hopi Indian runners believe that the Great 
Spirit will not have them run in white 
men’s races, and they are turning down 
a chance that might take them to Amster- 
dam and the Olympic -games, toward 
which victory in the Long Beach race would 
aid them. The story of their withdrawal is 
conveyed in a letter from their trainer, 
Mike Kirk, and is reported by The State 
Tribune thus: 


Kirk writes that he has done all that is 
humanly possible to change the Indian’s 
attitude, but that his arguments have no 
weight opposed to the tribal superstitions. 

Even tho the Indians were persuaded to 
enter the Long Beach Marathon, which is 
sponsored by the Lions Club of that city, 
who had already raised the money to bring 
the Indians east, it is doubtful if they 
ever could have been persuaded to enter 
the Olympies at Amsterdam. 

Only recently, it is said, the Zurfi run- 
ners learned from the young bucks who had 
attended school that Amsterdam lay across 
the ‘‘big water.”’ 

The desert Indians have an instinctive 
dread of water, and the idea of being on the 
ocean a week was too appalling to be con- 
sidered. But the first and real reason of 
their withdrawal is the deaths of Chimoney’s 
wife and daughter. 

Chimoney is probably one of the best 
long-distance runners in the world to-day, 
and many critics regard him without a peer. 

He won the Regulation Marathon Race 
at Phoenix in two hours and forty-seven 
minutes, and loafed the last five miles. 
This time is only ten minutes slower than 
the new American record set by De Mar 
at Boston recently. 

Kirk states that he has timed Chimoney 
over the full Marathon distance of twenty- 
six miles 385 yards in two hours and thirty 
minutes, which is world-record time. He 
was one of America’s greatest hopes in the 
distance runs, and his withdrawal is a se- 
vere blow to the chances of the American 
team breaking their long losing streak in 
this event. 


The world of sport has lost a king in the 
retirement of Chimoney, the same journal 
says editorially, continuing: 


He appeared destined to become the 
most famous long-distance runner in the 
world. It is related of him that he ran 
twenty-six miles at record time. Within 
two minutes his pulse was normal. Such 
was the physique of Chimoney that he 
could have conquered athletes; could have 
become famous; could have signed cigaret 
ads; could have appeared in the movies; 
could have drawn crowds of small boys; 
could, in short, have had everything the 
white man calls success, fame. But this 
means little to Chimoney. 

We regret the loss of the three tribesmen 
to the realm of sport. Here was America’s 
chance to show what the First American 
could do. He decided otherwise. Perhaps 
he has truly evaluated the white man’s 
idea of fame. © 
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The Reason tor adding copper 


to well made steel is to secure in- 
creased resistance to rust, and give 


Longer Service! 
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STEEL SHEETS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES © 
Made from KEYSTONE Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


The Copper-Steel alloy gives a new measure of service and enduring 
satisfaction. Its use is strictest economy. This is why KrysTone 
quality is unexcelled for Black and Galvanized Sheets, Culvert and 
Flume Stock, Roofing Tin Plates and all sheet metal products that 
must give lasting wear and resistance to corrosion. 


For Tin Roofs for residences and public 
buildings, use Keysrone Copper Steel 
Roofing Tin Plates; clean, fireproof, 
durable and satisfactory. 

This Company is the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of a complete line of Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and Special 
Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
‘Terne Plates adapted to every require- 
ment. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Write for copy of our ‘‘Anti-Corrosive 
Metal’’ booklet. It will interest you. 


Apo.tio-KEysTONE Galvanized Sheets 
possess all the excellent qualities of our 
well known Apollo brand, but with the 
added feature of a KEYSTONE rust-resist- 
ing copper steel base. ‘These sheets last 
longest under actual service conditions. 
Apo._o-KerysTone Copper Steel Sheets 
are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, spouting, 
gutters, ventilators, and building con 
struction purposes. Krysronge Copper 
Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, cul- 
verts, vaults, and all underground uses. 


—aNMERICAN ~ 


MERICAN 


A cuce 
oie-\ SHEET eL Products 


Ret cite 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRIOT BALES OFFICES:—Chicago, Cincinnati Export Representatives—U. 8. Srxeu PRopvots Co., New York City 


enver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. 8rxzu Propvots Co. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


INVESTMENTS + AND » FINANCE 


INSTALMENT SELLING ABROAD 


the United States has been attended by its gradual tho 

less extensive adoption in Europe, we read in The Index, 
published by the New York Trust Company, which believes it 
to be generally admitted that this particular device is one of the 
important factors in accelerating Europe’s industrial recon- 
struction. So to-day instalment selling is becoming a prac- 
tically universal, world-wide, economic practise, altho there are 
fundamental variations in technique. Instalment selling, we 
are told; is developing most notably in Great Britain, Germany, 
and Australia. In this country, out of $38,000,000,000 of retail 
sales in 1926, four and a half billion dollars, or about 12 per cent. 
of the whole, were on ‘‘time.”’ It is noted that the experience 
of finance companies in connection with such depressions as 
those caused by the anthracite strike and Western hurricanes, 
“indicated that the system of instalment payments could with- 
stand an industrial depression as well as, if not better than, 
any other method of credit extension.”’ Turning to the develop- 
ment of instalment selling abroad, the writer for the New York 
bank takes Great Britain first: 


Nett THE SUCCESS of instalment selling in 


In Great Britain the Hire Traders’ Protective Association, 
recently estimated that from 50 to 80 per cent. of the motor-cars, 
70 per cent. of the sewing-machines, 70 per cent. of the pianos 
and talking-machines, 50 per cent. of the furniture, and 10 per 
cent. of the jewelry are sold on the instalment, or, as it is called 
in Great Britain, the ‘‘hire-purchase’’ plan. 

Between the American instalment system and the British 
method of hire purchase, there is one important distinction. 
In this country the article becomes the property of the buyer 
as soon as the down payment is made, with the seller or the 
finance company retaining a claim over it; in Great Britain 
the article generally remains the property of the seller until the 
last payment has been made—altho, of course, the buyer has 
the use of it. Nominally, therefore, the British buyer rents the 
property with the option of buying the article outright at 
the end of the period for payment of the final sum. 

Interest charges and instalment periods show a considerable 
variation: This lack of standardization may be due partly to 
the fact that there are fewer companies in Great Britain whose 
main concern is the financing of instalment sales. In Great 
Britain the credit accommodation is frequently extended by the 
selling house itself, altho sometimes a group of firms will form a 
subsidiary company for the purpose of financing their hire-pur- 
chase business. The net effect of this process is that the selling 
company must borrow more frequently from the banks in order 
to finance the larger stock of goods on its own premises and in 
the possession of its clients. 

In Great Britain it is estimated that the loss by default on 
contracts is about the same as in this country—around one-half 
of one per cent. In its monthly review for March, 1928, the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, states in this connection: 

““The system has made enormous strides in recent years, and 
has become an increasingly important feature of retail trade. 
Seemingly beginning, as in America, with the sewing-machine, 
it has broadened its field of operation to cover a wide diversity 
of objects—motor-cears, wireless sets, agricultural machinery 
and implements, furniture, bicycles, airplanes, jewelry, pianos, 
books, clothing, gramophones—until one begins to wonder what 
possible further delights may not become procurable under this 
system.” 


The instalment plan, it seems, is widely used in Germany: 


At the present time about 75 per cent. of the automobiles and 
75 per cent. of the furniture sold in Germany are marketed on 
the instalment plan, in addition to a wide variety of other com- 
modities. As in the United States, the finance company plays 
a very important part in Germany in discounting the dealer’s 
instalment paper, and the system is now closely similar to that 
adopted by this country. A form of ‘‘consumption financing” 
originally existed in Germany, but has since been practically 
eliminated. Under this system the finance company issued a 


“‘eredit check” for which the customer made a down-payment 
and agreed to pay certain instalments over a fixt period. The 
credit check was then used to purchase at specified stores 
almost any commodity except food. 


‘‘While consumption financing by the use of the credit check 
has been checked in Germany, it has,’’ we read in The Indez, 
‘been widely adopted in Australia, along with a large expansion 
in the more legitimate instalment business”’: 


For a cash order of £20, a typical down-payment is £1 with 
twenty weekly instalments of £1-each, making the total pay- 
ments £21. The Midland Bank, Ltd., reports, for example, 
that the system in Australia now covers so wide a field that it is 
a literal possibility to have one’s hair cut on the instalment plan. 
This apparent overextension of the instalment system in Aus- 
tralia has caused some uneasiness on the part of both the banks 
and the Government, and it is believed that the system must 
adopt more conservative principles. 


It is not surprizing to hear that the most extensive use of the 
instalment plan takes place in connection with automobiles— 
‘‘wherever automobiles are sold, the instalment method pre- 
vails.”’> The Index collects some interesting facts on instalment 
selling of automobiles in Europe from a recent Department of 
Commerce bulletin. It is estimated that last year about 61 
per cent. of the motor-cars sold in Europe were sold on this plan, 
as contrasted with 64 per cent. in the United States. Indeed, 
“instalment selling was given most of the credit for the remark- 
able increase of approximately 300 per cent. in automotive 
registrations in Europe in the period 1920-1928.”’ The Depart- 
ment of Commerce bulletin is quoted: © 


In the percentage of motor-vehicles sold on time, Finland, 
Poland, and Roumania lead, each with an estimated 90 per cent. 
Next in order come Turkey, with 80 to 90 per cent.; Greece, 
with 80 per cent. of cars, 95 per cent. of trucks, and 100 per cent. 
of buses and taxis; Denmark, with 80 to 85 per cent. of all types; 
Germany, with 75 per cent. of cars and 100 per cent. of com- 
mercial vehicles. Austria, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia all have 50 to 75 per cent. of ears, 
and even larger percentages of commercial vehicles sold on the 
instalment plan. The percentage for the United Kingdom is 
60 per cent. for cars, 75 per cent. for taxis, 50 per cent. for trucks, 
and 40 per cent. for buses; for Belgium, 30 per cent. for cars, 
60 per cent. for trucks, buses, and taxis. Spain is the only 
country that has not, to any great extent, taken advantage of 
the more convenient instalment-purechase method; only 15 per 
cent. of its vehicles are sold on time. An estimate for Switzer- 
land has not been furnished. 


Further facts are summarized from the government statistics: 


The credit period usually extends from twelve to eighteen 
months. Terms are particularly liberal in the United King- 
dom, Germany, Holland, Spain, and Switzerland, where an 
initial payment of 25 per cent. is generally required. In Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, and 
Italy, the down-payment varies from 25 per cent. to 33 per 
cent.; in Turkey from 10 per cent. to 50 per cent.; in Finland 
and Sweden, 33 1-3 per cent.; in Poland, 40 per cent.; and in 
Roumania, 50 per cent. 

The financing charge for the privilege of instalment buying 
varies very greatly in the different countries. In Austria 
Italy, and Roumania it consists of a monthly interest charge 
running for the period of the instalment; in Roumania this 
varies from 18 per cent. to 24 per cent., in Austria from 12 per 
cent. to 24 per cent., and in Italy from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent 
In nine countries there is a flat charge based on a percentage of 
the total amount outstanding after the down payment. 


And to quote the Commerce Department report again: 


Purchasers in the United Kingdom and the Neth 
erla 
probably the lowest flat rates—approximately 5 to 7 ae 
in Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden the charge varies from 6 
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N a village in eastern Pennsylvania an old 

man stirs restlessly in his bed. For more 
than an hour he has been fighting the shadows 
of the night, longing for daylight. 


At last he hears, far off, a sound welcomed 
every morning for years — the smooth running 
of wheels on rails of heavy steel. As he sits up 
in the dark he says to himself: 


“That’sthe Broadway Lim- 
ited. It must be six o’clock.’’ 


And so the great Limited 
speeds on its flight from 
Chicago to New York. 


In a small town in Indiana, 
a housewife chatting over the 
telephone with a neighbor 
pauses as she listens to a 
whistle. Then she says: 


“T’m sorry. I have to stop 
now. It’slaterthanI thought. 
I just heard The American 
go by. That means it’s time 
to start getting dinner.”’ 


And The American hums 
on its way to St. Louis. 


When the sun sinks low, 


Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—I19 hours 


THE SEA GULL 
Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
to Atlantic City 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East- 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 
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farmers in northern Ohio stop their toil and 
straighten stiff backs as if they were listening to 
the clear notes of The Angelus in the quiet 
evening air. They have heard, instead, the whir 
of The Red Arrow. They watch for its glittering 
windows and set their time pieces by it, as it 
speeds Eastbound from Detroit to the cities of 
the seaboard. 


Rolling along the rails toa 
hundred cities and a thou- 
sand hamlets, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s fleet of 6700 trains— 
passengerand freight— brings 
into millions of lives the reas- 
surance that “‘all’s right with 
the world,’’ that passengers 
are speeding safely and surely 
to their destinations, and that 
the business of America will 
be transacted ‘‘on time.’’ 


This high standard of per- 
formance affects the lives of 
fifty million people. Nearly 
half the population of the 
United States lives in the 
area in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad operates daily. 


NNSYLVANIA RAILRO 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


AD 
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INVESTMENTS 
for JULY 


| North Continent Utilities Corp. 
1st Coll.Lien & Ref.Gold Bonds Ser. A,54 % 


Net earnings 3.45 times the annual interest require- 
ment on these bonds. Security valued at more than 
twice the amount of these bonds. Due January 1, 1948. 
Price 97 and interest to yield about 5.75%. 


LlNorth Shore Coke & Chem. Co. 
1st Mortgage 6% S. F. Gold Bonds, Series A 


Strongly secured bonds of a modern gas, coke and by- 
products manufacturing company. Net earnings esti- 
mated over 3% times highest annual interest charges 
on these bonds. Due March 1, 1947. Price 102 and 
interest to yield about 5.82%. 


Southern Cities Utilities Co. 
30-yr. 6% S. F. Gold Debentures, Series A 


Net earnings of the company for the year ended March 
31, 1928, were more than 8 times the annual interest 
requirement on these bonds. Due February 1, 1958. 
Price 99% and interest to yield about 6%. 


ClNorthern Utilities Co. 
Ist Lien 6% S. F. Gold Bonds, Series A 


Net earnings for 1927, more than 3 times the interest 
charges on these bonds. Security appraised at more 
than 2 times the total par value:of this issue. Bonds 
carry attractive Stock Purchase Warrants. Due May 
1, 1943. Price 99 and interest to yield about 6.10%. 


CIBloomington Limestone Ceo. 
1st Mtge. 15-yr. 6% S. F. Gold Bonds 


Company produces Indiana Limestone. Balance sheet 
shows net tangible assets of approximately $3,300 for 
each $1,000 bond of this issue. Current assets more 
than 5 times current liabilities. Net earnings more 
than 4 times annual interest charges. Due December 
1, 1942. Price 9814 and interest to yield about 6.15%. 


_|Borg- Warner Corp. 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Annual net earnings almost 10 times the annual pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. For first 4 months of 
1928 combined net earnings, after allowance for taxes, 
reported to be at the annual rate of over 17 times the 
dividend on outstanding preferred stock. Price 10214 
and Accrued Dividend to yield about 6.85%. 


_jAmerican & Scottish Invest. Co. 


Common Stock 


An investment trust modeled after highly successful 
English and Scottish Investment Trusts, with which 
the management has been closely associated since the 
early 80’s. Price §25 per share. 


Check the issues on which you desire descrip- 
tive circulars and mail this advertisement to us. 


These securities are offered strictly subject to 
prior sale and change of price. 


GEORGE M.ForMAN 
&r COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


120 Broadway 112 W. Adams Street 
New York ¢ Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
becomea footcor- 


rectionist, and in afew weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer, Be independent.” 

Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 
We guide you step by step—furnish 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
# conferred. Low cost, easy terms, Get 
our valuable 108-page ‘ ‘Law Guide’’and 

**Eyvidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept.752-L,Chicago 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living’’, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based on 
fifty years’ study of the effect of dieton 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
132—16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


to 8 per cent.; Belgium reports a usual 
charge of 8 per cent., and Germany 9 per 


cent. The rate for France is not shown. 
Czechoslovak rates, varying from 7)% to 
11 per cent., are among the highest 
charged in all Enrope. 

A combination flat rate and interest are 
customary in Finland, Poland, and Spain. 
In the last-named country both the flat 
rate and the interest are usually included 
in the down payment instead of being 
spread over the instalment period. Fin- 
land’s interest charge consists of about 
101% or 11 per cent., together with a flat 
rate of 2 per cent. for the first year. 
Poland’s customary charge is about 12 
per cent. interest plus a flat charge of 
5 per cent. 


““The soundness of automobile merchan- 
dizing on the instalment plan in Europe is 
indicated by the fact that repossessions 
have amounted to less than 1 per cent., 
which is about the proportion of reposses- 
sions in this country,’ we read in The 
Index, which concludes that: ‘‘as the prac- 
tise of instalment selling in Europe follows 
the conservative standards that prevail in 
this country, it may take its place as a 
normal and stimulating feature in Conti- 
nental merchandising.”’ 


BIG BUSINESS MORE POPULAR 


| pee oe operation of industry, 
whether through mergers or alliances, 
seems to be winning popular approval in 
these after-war years, both in Europe and 
the United States, it is remarked in a 
recent bulletin of the Stock Exchange 
house of Dominick and Dominick. ‘‘By 
making possible a higher standard of living 
the economies of large-scale operation have 
definitely won the approval of the public; 
and industry has contributed to its new 
prestige by regarding combination not as a 
method of raising prices, but of reducing 
costs.”” The movement, of course, has been 
developing along two lines: ‘‘Closer eo- 
operation within entire industries has been 
accomplished by the cartel in Europe and 
by the industrial institute in this country; 
and the building of large individual units 
has proceeded from the policy now known 
as rationalization—a program of econom- 
ical quantity production under unified 
control.’”’ Abroad, where regulative laws 
are more liberal, the cartel, both national 
and international, is becoming almost 
universal. ‘‘In Germany, for example, 
-there are between 2,000 and 3,000 national 
cartels, and in Europe as a whole the 
Department of Commerce reports 100 
international agreements, of which thirteen 
are conspicuously active.’ This kind of 
development has heen proceeding more 
cautiously in the United States, where it is 
represented by the trade association or 
industrial institutes, of which there are 
some 275 with offices in New York City 
alone. But at the same time the tendency 


Locate 
your factory 
ww 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


TRETCHING northward to 
Wisconsin’s border, west to 
the Fox River, southwest 

toward Peoria, and southeast to 
the Indiana State line, lies a ter- 
ritory which offers exceptional 
advantages to manufacturers. 
Here, an unfailing supply of labor 
and abundant raw materials are 
found in combination with the 
unsurpassed market, transporta- 
tion and power resources of the 
great Chicago area. 


Write our Industrial Develop. 
ment Department for 
Booklet L 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles —295 
communities. -+ith Gas or Electricity 


SSCS I Sesh DOERR PREC Se 
Do You Use Idioms? 


Skilful users of idioms and idiomatic phrases add 
color, picturesqueness, and expressiveness to their 
speech and writings. In ‘‘A Desk Book of Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases,’’ by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of The Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, Author, Lec- 
turer, etc., and Leander J. De Bekker, Editor and 
Author, the choicest and largest collection of true 
idioms and idiomatic phrases is alphabetically ar- 
ranged for instant reference. 


I2mo. Cloth. 506 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPA NY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


One of the most wonderful 
things in Nature 


‘s the Food Tube of the Human Bod i 

i J a y, ten yards lo ; 
its ten gates, opening and closing Sutomatiesliy: as eile 
and vividly pictured in colors in the New Revised Edition 
Just published, of the Fastinating Health Book— 


|THE ITINERARY OF 
A BREAKFAST 


By DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Coma many mischievous errors relating to the hygiene 
ie Sola: hates many new facts brought to light 
Bee rt scion ific research. A valuable health-help to 
12mo. 202 pages. Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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for the individual corporation to grow by 


ra 


means of merger or consolidation proceeds 
apace: 


In two of the country’s largest industries, 
for example—soft-coal and oil—both gov- 
ernment officials and business men have 
recently been urging a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the antitrust law in order to 
permit consolidation and large scale opera- 


tion. Among other industries where 


mergers and consolidations are imminent 
and believed to be particularly necessary, 
might be mentioned boots and_ shoes, 
leather, textiles, newsprint, lumber, and 
sugar. 

We have to-day in this country some 
fifteen corporations with working capital 
of over $100,000,000 and more than 100 
with working capital of over $10,000,000. 
In large measure it is these corporations 
which have been responsible for the major 
part of the industrial profits in the past 
several years. The figures from the 
Federal corporation-tax returns for 1925 
offer a familiar illustration. On the basis of 
these figures, not only did 41 per cent. of 
American corporations fail to show a 
profit in 1925, but one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
of the total number of corporations 
earned 441% per cent. of the total manu- 
facturing income. The American Bankers 
Association recently gave a summary of 
the earnings of 380 industrial companies in 
1927. With General Motors Corporation 
included, these companies showed an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent. in earnings over 1926. 
Exeluding General Motors, there was a 
decline of 3.1 per cent. 


This Wall Street writer thinks there is 
good reason for the public to look upon this 
development of big and bigger business 
with complacency if not open approval: 


It is rarely disputed that the success of 
these larger companies to-day has been for 
the public benefit. It is only on the basis 
of large-scale operation that the average 
American can buy the radio, the automo- 


bile and the washing-machine which arecon- - 


tributing to the ease and comfort of living. 

For all except certain specialized com- 
modities, therefore, large corporate produc- 
tion has been successful, not only from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, but from 
the standpoint of the public. A number of 
industrial leaders have pointed out, how- 
ever, that the antitrust laws have placed 
these corporations at a disadvantage by 
lessening the possibility of coordination 
within an industry. This makes it more 
difficult to compete with foreign interests, 
and also makes it more difficult for industry 
to prevent blind increases in production 
which might be out of proportion to 
demand. 

In addition, the antitrust laws have had 
the effect of making the small producer 
afraid of cooperating with some of his 
compatriots. Hxcept by consolidation, 
the smaller units have no way of arriving 
at agreements which would adjust output 
to the probable public demand. From an 
increasing nunber of sources the plea. is 
heard, that the antitrust laws should be 
definitely based on the public interest, 
and that they should not prevent those 
industrial developments which are believed 
to be contributory to publie welfare. 


Badger-broke.— Lawyrr—‘“‘The cross- 
examination did not seem to worry you 
much. Have you had previous experience.” 

Cirent—“Six — children!””—Staffordshire 
Sentinel. 
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“You're always preaching economy to me—if you hadn’t tried to save a 
dollar you d have put that Kelly-Spring field on the wheel in the first place. 
Now it Il cost you $3.00 to have your suit cleaned.”’ 


“Ts that so! Well, that Kelly didn’t cost any more than this piece of junk 
that blew, so I don’t know where you get your argument.” 
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Great Jakes 
Georgian Bay 


(30,000 ISLANDS 


SSS SSSA Fak 
Semi-Weekly Sailings be 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 
A sight seeing cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles on 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, Saint Claire, Erie, and 
Georgian Bay. Visit historic Mackinac Island, buy 
souvenirs from the Indians at Parry Sound, Can., 
take sight-seeing busat Detroit and Chicago, spend 
aday at Niagara Falls—world’s greatest cataract. 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
North'American (/¢4) 


+ MEALS&BERTH 
and South American INCLUDED. 
offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean 
voyage—comfortable berths or parlor rooms— all 
outside rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent 
meals daintily served. Rest in quiet on observation 
deck or join in the gaiety as you prefer. Music, Danc- 
ing, Entertainments, Games anda Social Hostess to 
introduce you. A voyage of invigoration, recreation 
and education combined, a different kind of vacation. 

Ask for illustrated pamphlet at any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or write 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mer. | W.E. BROWN, Gen’l Agt. 


110 W. AdamsSt., Chicago, Il]. 135. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AACKIN. 


Pp ATENT Write for our Free Guide Book 
= “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 

and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 

and description of inventions for Inspection and_ Advice 

Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 

References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 


Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


rmpoucH the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid. In three seconds all 
the pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. 
You wear tight shoes, dance, walk again 
in comfort! ; 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This 
way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers—like dead skin. 
Works alike on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this method. Doctors approve it as safe 
and gentle. Millionsfemploy it to gain 
quick relief. There is no other like it. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It’’ at your druggist. 
Money back if not delighted. There are 
imitations. Be sure to get the genuine. 


MGETS-IT” 2" 


Fastest Way 


FOREIGN 


June 20.—Capt. E. A. Fitzroy, Conserva- 
tive-member of the House of Commons 
for twenty-four years, is unanimously 
elected Speaker of the House, to succeed 
J. H. Whitley, retired. 


A treaty of arbitration between Denmark 
and the United States is signed at 
Copenhagen. 


Two deputies of the Jugoslav Parliament 
are killed and four wounded by Deputy 
Tuisha Rachitech, of the radical party, 
angered by a filibuster against a con- 
vention with Italy. 


June 21.—A despatch from Mukden an- 
nounces the death of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin and the accession of his son, 
Marshal Chang MHsueh-liang, to the 
control of Manchuria. 


The French Government dispatches two 
war-ships to the Arctic to search for 
Lieut. René Guilbaud, French fiyer, 
who with Roald Amundsen, Norwegian 
explorer, is reported lost in a search for 
the crew of the Italia. 


Three people are killed, seven seriously 
wounded and scores injured in riotings 
in Zagreb, following the shooting in the 
Jugoslay Parliament. 


Princess Helen of Greece receives a di- 
voree from Prince Carol of Roumania. 


June 23.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies stabilization of the france 
at 25.52 to the dollar and 124.21 to the 
pound. 


The Russian ice-breaker, Malyghin, re- 
ports receiving weak wireless signals, 
believed to have come from Amundsen. 


The registered American mail brought by 
the 8S. S. Leviathan to England is re- 
ported to have been robbed of jewels, 
cash, and negotiable securities, esti- 
mated at $500,000. 


June 24.—Lieut. Hinar-Poal Lundborg, 
Swedish flyer, rescues Gen. Umberto 
Nobile, commander of the crew of the 
wrecked Italia, and is stranded in a 
second attempt at rescue. 


The French Senate passes the stabiliza- 
tion bill by an overwhelming majority. 


Joaquin Gonzales Pachecho and Fritz 
Bieler complete the first Canada-to- 
Mexico flight, and are royally greeted 
in Mexico City. 


June 25.—Lieutenant Lundborg, who res- 
cued General Nobile, is stranded in an 
attempt to rescue the others. 


DOMESTIC 


June 20.—Mayor William Hale Thompson 
and six of his political associates are 
found guilty of having entered into 
a conspiracy to defraud the City of 
Chicago of $1,732,279.23 in real-estate 
expert fees, and are ordered to make 
restitution. 


Six miners are killed by anexplosion in 
the National Fuel Company corl-mine 
near Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Robert Powell, a negro charged with mur- 
der, is lynched in Houston, Texas, and 
the city appropriates $10,000 for an 
investigation into the mob violence. 


June 21.—The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in session at Detroit demands that 


Only 
32c. 
a 


Only 
32ck 


Volume Volume 
Post-paid Post-paid 


Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


Five Pocket-Size 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain repro- 
ductions, in natural colors, of common American and 
European plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with com- 
mon and scientific names of each. All illustrations— 
no reading matter whatever, except names and index. 


1. COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS 
(Prepared under the supervision of William Beuten- 
miller, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History), 127 illustrations 
in natural colors. 

2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS (prepared under the supervision of William 
Beutenmiller). 113 illustrations in natural colors. 

3. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 97 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 

4. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 02 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 

5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 63 illus- 
trations in natural colors. 


Size about 3% inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckram 
grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents, net, per volume; 
32 cents, post-paid. Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Make and Keep Your Baby Healthy 


Let an eminent New York baby_specialist give you his 
sound, authoritative advice on disease prevention and 
cure, dieting, clothing and airing for your-baby. Dr. 
Fischer’s sane, clearly-expressed book has already sold 
230 thousand copies. It is entitled 


HEALTH-CARE OF THE BABY 


17th Edition—Completely Revised 


by Dr. Louis Fischer, formerly Instructor 
in Children’s Diseases, N. Y. Post Grad- 
uate Medical School, and a well-known 
authority and specialist. 


Contains the latest scientific information on infant 
care. Covers nursery, bathing, growth, training, teeth- 
ing, general feeding, weaning, artificial feeding, rules for 
ordinary illness, for contagious diseases and fevers, 
accidents, ears and eyes, medicines, etc. Of special in- 
terest are the recipes for baby’s foods and milk formulas. 
This seventeenth edition has a new chapter on the use of 
the Ultra Violet Rays, and Vita Glass. 


r2mo. Cloth. 267 pages. Illustrated. $1.10, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Laughs From Jewish Lore 


By JACOB RICHMAN 

XAMPLES of the best anecdotes and humorous 

folk-tales which the Jewish people have created 

in three thousand years—the only collection 

of its sort in the English language. §. Parkes 

Cadman, D.D., says: “ singular and unique 

production, presenting the lighter side of Hebrew 

wisdom as well as the modern developments of that 

welcome gift of humor. I commend it to all who wish 

te ae the fun-provoking proclivities of our brethren 
of Israel. 


r2mo. Cloth. 307 pages. $2.00 net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
Essentials of Elocution 


By Alfred Ayres 
After you read this masterful little book you 
will find yourself capable of talking more im- 
pressively and forcefully than before. Great help 
to salesmen, lawyers, politicians, preachers, lovers, 
etc. 174 pages. r2mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.10, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York @ 


WHEN YOU GO T0 EUROPE 


By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to uide 
the moment you express a wish Eto Se 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
panos for, your Passport obtained, your ticket 

ought, your ocean trip enjoyed. Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 


pages, besides 16 fine double- ii i 
Beectcc mace: €-page maps in colors, tourist 


I6mo. Fabrikoid, $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP A 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, Ne etnies 
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ty Pain gone 
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ig NG an instant 


One minute after you 
apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads, you go 
your way rejoicing —that’s 
how instant is your relief 
from corn pain. 


Zino-pads remove the cause—friction 
and pressure of shoes—the on/y way 
permanent relief from corns is pos- 
sible...Powerful liquids or caustic 
plasters do not prevent corns com- 
ing back again—and often make the 
toessore fromacid burn. Zino-pads 
won't irritate the tenderest skin. 
If applied at first sign of irritation 
caused by tight shoes, they abso- 
lutely prevent corns. 


Thin, protective, healing. 
Special sizes fot callouses 
and bunions. At all drug, shoe 
and dept. stores—35c. 


For freesamplesand 
ooklet, address 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Int. 
Chicago, 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


aa aa a ae ee 

Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 

Exquisitely Scented 


JOHNSON'S 


*" FOOT SOAP 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED ,TENDER,SMARTING, 

SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 

25 CENTS +ALL DRUGGISTS 

Gy Conditions of Happiness 

You have a right to happiness. It is 

your duty to seek happiness. Fulfil the 

nine conditions conceived in the master mind of 

Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D., rector of Aix-Mar- 

seilles University, and happiness is yours. These 


nine conditions are eloquently described in that 
remarkable and enthralling book 


THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 


translated from French into English by Richard 
Duffy. 421 pages. 

12mo. Cloth, $1 76, net; $1.89, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


BUILDING MODEL BOATS, INCLUDING 
SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS 


By Paul N. Hasluck 


Dealing with construction, rigging, and sailing model boats 
including model Atlantic liners. Describes various types 
of engines, etc. Size of book 4 x 7. 160 pages. Liberally 
illustrated with designs and working drawings. $1.50, net; 
$1.54, post-paid. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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both political parties commit themselves 
to enforce the Prohibition law. 


June 22.—The Yale crew defeats Harvard 
by more than nine lengths in their an- 
nual race on the Thames River, Con- 
necticut. 


It is announced that Mrs. Helen Tufts 

’ Bailie, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has been expelled by the National 
Board of Management of the D. A. R. 
on charges of injuring the good name of 
the society by giving out statements 
concerning the so-called black list on 
speakers who were to be barred from 
the organization’s platform. It is 
denied that the national society ever 
authorized a black list. 


Six men are indicted on a charge of lynch- 
ing Robert Powell, negro, at Houston, 
Texas. 


William Henry King, known as Basil 
King, noted novelist, dies at his home 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
was sixty-nine. 


June 23.—Maj. Charles A. Lutz, speed 
ehampion of the Navy, and two of his 
three aids are killed when his plane, on 
a flight to Nicaragua, crashes near File, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Charles Tillotson, Nebraska’s first 
woman flyer, is killed in a crash at 
Norfolk, that State. 


Arthur B. Frost, noted illustrator, dies 
at Pasadena, California. He was 
seventy-seven. 


Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie announces that 
she will appeal to the next Continental 
Congress of the D. A: R. against her 
expulsion from the society. 


Secretary of State Kellogg makes public 
the new draft treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war sent to fourteen nations, 
showing that the right of self-defense 
is not infringed upon, and that the 
proposed treaty does not conflict with 
the Locarno treaties. 


Johnny Farrell defeats Bobby Jones in 
the open golf championship of the 
United States, 143 to 144, over a thirty- 
six-hole course at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club, Matteson, Illinois. 


Senator Frank Gooding, of Idaho, dies 
at Gooding, that State. He was sixty- 
nine. 


Holbrook Blinn, noted American actor, 
» dies at his home at Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York. He was fifty-six. 


June 25.—Col. Robert W. Stewart, Chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, is indicted by a grand jury in 
the Distriet of Columbia on charges of 
perjury in connection with his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee 
investigating the Continental Trading 
Company’s profits out of oil. 


June 26.—The National Democratic Con- 
vention begins at Houston, Texas, with 
the key-note speech delivered by Claude 
G. Bowers of New York. 


Four persons, three of them children, are 
killed in an explosion at the New En- 
gland Fireworks Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Thompsonville, Connecticut. 


Wow!—Lapy Pouirictan—‘‘What is 
home without a mother?”’ 

Matz Voice In Avupinncrn — ‘Your 
baby!”’—J udge. 


Desert Rat.—First Strupment—“That girl 
you’ve started going with is a smart li’l 
gold-digger.”’ 

Srconp Paurpsr—‘‘Then all I’ve got to 
say is, she’s a darn poor geologist.—Col- 
orado Do Do. 
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tic Protection-— 
ie pe saved °175,000loss, 
< Wow” — <<a 


You cant shrug 


your shoulders 
Ve you can be free from the danger 
of fire. You can safeguard your prop- 
erty . . . yourself and your family—at 
surprisingly moderate cost. 
SHUR-STOP, the‘‘Automatic Fireman on theWall,” 


stands guard over yourhome and your loved ones... 
hour after hour. . . day and night—watchfully wait- 
ing, ever alert . . . ready to stop fire when it starts. 


SHUR-STOP is a modern method of fire-prevention. 
Superior because of its automatic operation. Su- 
perior because it is never empty—because there 
are no mechanical parts to fail in a crisis. 


SHUR-STOP is so simple. Nothing to push, pull, 
twist or turn. If you’re present . . . throw at base 
of flames. ... If you're asleep or away—SHUR- 
STOP operates automatically! 


Tens of thousands of home owners have already 
turned to SHUR-STOP. ... Fire Chiefs and 
Fire Marshals in scores of cities are ordering and 


enthusiastically recommending SHUR-STOPS. 


Shur-Stop 


“The yA U.S. PAT 1 T465,165 onthe Wall” 


Hermetically sealed . . . cannot evaporate or cor- 
rode. As good twenty years from now as the day 
you buy it—with no attention in the meantime. 


Perpetual Replacement Guarantee 
Every SHUR-STOP used to fight fire will be 
replaced free of charge. There are no refills, no 
service charges .. . the first cost is the last. 

At the low price of $3.50 each—SHUR-STOP automatic 


fire-protection is something you cannot ignore. If you 
have any interest in the safety of your property and the 
lives of your loved ones, you will write for the astounding 
story ‘The First 600 Fires.” Use the coupon below. 


Shur-Stop 


SHUR-EX—for your auto, 
Light, Powerful, Dependable 


$450 


District Managers and Salesmen 
The men who started with the vacuum cleaner, — 
radio, automobile industries in their infancy are 
wealthy today! Here is another opportunity for 
large earnings. The market is practically un- 
limited. The product of universal need. . .. Some 
territories still open . . . write or wire today! 
« . . This may prove YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
International Fire Equipment Corporation 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


I want to feel that my home and family are safe from 
the ravages of fre. Without obligation please tell me 
how to protect them... automatically and at 
trifling cost! 


SHUR-STOP 


SHUR-EX 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for 
Women 


HOWE-MAROT ‘euvoltor cine" 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Marot Junior College coiere Beircc 


MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson, Conn. 


Saint Wargaret’s School 


54th year opens September, 1928, in new fireproof build- 
ing on 22-acre suburban estate. City and country advan- 
tages. Boarding enrollment limited to 80. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. 

ALBERTA C. EDELL, Principal, Box L, Waterbury, Conn. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Staunton, Virginia 
Term begins September 6th. In Shenandoah Valley. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree; 
College-Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Athletics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 101st year. Every modern facility. 
Catalog. J.L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


45th year. Academic. College Preparatory, Junior Col- 
lege and special courses. Fully accredited. Complete 
Music Conservatory. Fall Term begins September 19. 
Write registrar for free catalog and book of views. 

Box 42, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2-year College, 4-year 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 
75th year. Campus 25 acres.. Outdoor sports. 11 build- 
ings. Extra-curricular activities. Catalog.- - 

Wm. P. McKee, A.M.,B.D., President, Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Military Schools and College 


eee he 


A school of distinguished standing. Situated in 
the. beautiful and healthful Of6ndaga country. 
Scholarship, athletics and military training combine 
to build well-rounded manhood. Fits for all col- 
leges. Registration is limited. For prospectus address; 
Gen’! William Verbeck, Pres. 


DISTINGUISHED for ex- 
cellence of training. 
Prepares for college or 
business, West Point 
and Annapolis. Separate 
buildings and teachers 
for younger boys. Indi- 
vidual attention—tuto- 
rialsystem. Five gym- 
nasiums, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Fire- 


proof equipment. Illus-~ 
trated catalog. Col. 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., 
LL.D., President, Box 
D, Staunton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY poyaty Va. 


College preparatory school for boys. New fireproof build- 
ings. Modern equipment. Healthful Shenandoah valley, 
80 miles from Washington. Swimming pool. Summer 
camp. Moderate rate. Address Charles L. Melton, A.M., 
Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 


Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. National Patronage. Near Atlanta, 


or colleges. will find: in our School and 
College Directory. pages» 2, variety of 
educational institutions including _ summer 
schools and supervised summer camps. In the 
first. issue of each month, April to September, 
there will appear display advertisements describ- 
ing these institutions. In the issues other than 
the first issue of each month from April 14 to 
September 8, we publish a Classified Directory 
giving the desired names and addresses of those 
advertising with us. You are invited to write to 
the schools or camps in which you are interested. 


Our School Advisory Department continues | 
to serve, as it has for many years, our readers 
and the schools without fees or obligation. It is 
necessary that inquirers give age and sex of the 
child, approximate cost of tuition, locality and 
size of school (or camp) and any other informa- 
tion that may aid us in giving prompt service. 


The fiterary Digest 


| ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking schools 


Military Schools amd Colleges 


UW Gas tA 


_ MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE. trained faculty prepares ambitious boys for 
universities and government academies. 62nd year. 300 
acres in famous Shenandoah Valley. Modern equipment. 
Swimming pool. Cadet Band. Boys from 26 states. 
R. O. T. C. Address Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. 
Roller, Jr., Principals, Box L, Fort Defiance, Va. 
Member Association Military Schools and Colleges of 
United States 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. Est. 1844. High School 
and junior college. Send for catalog. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
706 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


ENTWORT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
43 miles from Kansas City. 48 years 
of experience in training American 
youth. High School. Junior College. 
Catalog. Col. S. Seilers, Box 678, 
Lexington, Mo. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


The Army and Navy College 
Member of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the American Council on Education, and the 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges of the 
Southern States. Academic standards of highest or- 
der. Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard, and U. S. 
Army Flying Cadet candidates offered special .in- 
struction. Military Training under U. S. ar 
Department. Athletics. Sports. For catalogue write 


COL. W. L. MURFEE Box B, Marion, Alabama 


M I A M I Military Institute 

Germantown, Ohio 
In the Miami I ive: Valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 
school of high standards. College preparatory. Military 


training for manly bearing. Football fields, baseball dia- 
monds. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 978. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


**The West Point of the West.’’ Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
FuLLy accredited. Prepares for college, West Point or 
Annapolis, Lower school for young boys. On bay and ocean, 
Sports. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box L, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 


the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, in Blue Ridge foothills, about 1100 feet elevation, 


salubrious climate, mild winters.. Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. 
to National Academies and Colleges. R. O. T. C. under U. S. Army Officers. 
9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern buildings. Special tutorial system, small classes. 
and athletic grounds. Military and Athletics wisely planned. Band and orchestra. 


Graduates certificated 
Junior dept. for boys 

Spacious drill 
New swimming 


pool. One of the largest gyms in any prep school with corrective exercises. Moderate charges. 
For catalogs address The Secretary of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 


orthwestern Military and 
aval Academp 


les from Chicago. An Endowed College Prepara-~ 
Ee ht Its distinctive advantages will interest 
discriminating parents and appeal to the virile Ameri- 
can boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, etc. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LLINOIS “ae 


A college preparatory school. _ Junior College 
Depa reniere. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics. Rate $650. Catalog. 

Box 12, Aledo, Ilinois. 


MORGAN PARK 2A2ARY 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced 
man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised athletics 
for each boy. 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 new. 
Summer Camp. 55th year. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 828, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Boys’ Preparatory 


An Endowed 
PEDDIE 
for Boys 


EMPHASIS on preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Graduates unusually successful in 26 
colleges. Six Forms, including two grammar grades. 
Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys who come from 
30 states. Athletics for every boy. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 60-acrecampus. 9milesfrom Princeton. 
Summer session July 16-Sept. 1. 63rd year. Booklet. 


Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster. Box 7-P, Hightstown,N_J. 


TheSchool e ; 
for BOYS 

College L ; oO 
Preparation 


Unusual ‘success in preparing boys for Colleze Entrance Board 
Exams. 2 years workin 1. Write BOXL, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


What About Your Boy? 


Is he attending the very best school—for 
him? Write for the ‘‘Kiski Plan.” 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Pres., Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 
ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 


MILITARY 


Vocational and Professional 


BACHELOR DEGREES IN 2 YEAR: 

. EQUIVALENT 4 YEARS COLLEGE! 
in Finance & Business Administration Courses 
Managerial, Commercial TeacherTrain- 
ing, Secretarial, C. P. A. Post Gradu- 
ate Year for Master degrees. 63d year. 
Apply now. Positions for graduates, 
For catalog write President, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


— oe ontecze, Trenton, New Jersey. 
NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL scunc sua 
bal ear. ~ Th d 7 y 
dettedHestatement” Gn Swedentorg\® of Giuatieh 
1 Correspon PPP be os ae life. 


William L. Worcester, President William F. Wunsch, Principal 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY and 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Fully Accredited 92nd Year 
Music, Art, Physical Education, H E i 
Dramatic Art and Secretarial yortety rae 
ch 300-Acre Campus. Modern Buildings, 
Riding. Tennis. Basketball. Hockey. 


30 miles from St. Louis. 


Swimming 


For catalog and views address 


Miss HARRIET RICE CONGDON 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


Cincinnati 


EST. 1867 


OF MUSIC,INC. 


Write for B 
Highland, Burnet and Oak Streets, CINCINNATI.OBIO 


onserbatory, 
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Historic State of Scenic Grandeur 
Industry and Agriculture 


An Exceptional School for Exceptional Men 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


The largest professional school of college 
grade in the world devoted exclusively to 


OF training men for the duties of | 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Office Man&ager, Cost Accountant, 
Auditor, Credit Manager, | 
Comptroller, Treasurer, | 
923 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. and Public Accountant. | 
Admits men only. Accepts high-school graduates. Two-year intensive course— | 
resident only. Excellent dormitory accommodations. Free placement service. ! 
A knowledge of accounting offers a short cut to an executive position. Leader- | 
ship depends on thorough preparation, and success in business demands | 
specialization. Learn to do some one thing well. | 


Send for Catalog; it will interest you 


LAW SCHOOL 


Miva New Puanepshnce® 's 
Wonderful Ocean Boulevards 


NEW 
HAMPSHIR 


Homestead of the Nation 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 


TRAINING. 33rd year. Accredited. High school grad- 
uates admitted. 2 and 3 yr. diplomas. Student residence. 


of ie weeps a 


ae States Senators and scores of other eres and representa- 
onday in 


The Cumberland Law School, Rex. 22, Lebanon, Tennessee 


Athletics. Fall Term opens Sept. 11. 
Address Regtstrar for Illustrated Bulletin, Dept. 11. 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 701 Rush St., Chicago 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Degrees. Diplomas. Certificates. 
Dormitory. A conservatory pledged to the highest arte 
tic standards, 62nd year Fall Term opens September 10. 85 FREE 


FELLOWSHIPS. Catalog address CARL D. KINSEY, Manager, 80 
E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MOOTH beaches, rolling farm 
lands, quiet streams, scores of lake 
and mountain resorts. Excellent 
railroad and bus lines, hotels, inns, 
camps, golf, motor boating and fishing. 


Where else in greater array or within 
smaller compass can you run the entire 


list of vacation ideals? —all during an 
easy one day trip — from ocean shores 
to inland lakes, from the most modern 
hotel and club appointments, to the 
ancient lure of primeval_ mountain 
forests. 


Special 


COLLEGE CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 


S. S. Ryrwnvam, the ‘Pioneer University Afloat,’’ sails September 
19, 1928, with ‘375 young men who will continue their studies while 
Visiting 70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to New York, May 

College, graduate, preparatory and business courses given a a 
faculty of 45 under the presidency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., LL 
Credit arrangements with leading colleges. 

Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, library, and two 
swimming pools. 

Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
France, Germany and England. 

Enrolments accepted now 
For illustrated booklets—write 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
Box K, 285 Madison Avenue New York City 


Send for booklets and maps giving 
~ principal routes and special trips 
through New Hampshire 


Italy, 


N.H. Publicity Bureau, 
12 Park St., Concord, N. H. 


Please send rotogravure booklet of 177 views’ 


THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to con- 
centrate—tem peramental—sh y—eg otistical—or in other 
words, is not in the right element in the usual school. Also 
Helena T. Devereux, Principal, Box L, Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


Four Separate Schools 


PEECH CORRECTIO 


at Martin Hall 


A residential Hall, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, 
lecturer on Speech Disorders, N. Y. Post-graduate Med- 
ical College; former director of Speech Improvement, 
N. Y. C. schools. For correction of Stammering, Lisping 
Loss of Voice, etc. Methods internationally recognized 
by Medical Profession. 


Institute for S h Correcti ° 
MARTIN “tesdewitt park tthace, NY. Technical 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—B. S. Degree 


Horemoat, best- reaiipped else. Behso} in Amer. 24 yrs, 

ol ers complete rand ical resident cou in O } 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools Elec, Eng. in lyr. Also B.8. degree. Shorter Courses 

GIRLS BOYS 


©) Hotels (Industries 0 Golf 
0 Tours (1 Fishing (1 Farms Maps 
aS 


Just write for the booklets you'd li 
We'll be glad to send them. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates, 


I’ve gota 
good memory 


For mishaps, I mean. I 
remember the night I fell 
down the basement stairs. 
And then topped that with 
a very personal encounter 
with the door of a jam-closet. 
A flashlight guides every 
journey below for me now. 
It’s an Eveready. I want 
the best after that night! 
And I keep it in tip-top 
working trim with Eveready 
Batteries‘ ‘I’ve found you 
can’t beat them. Always on 
the job and sticking to it 
longer. Ready —Eveready — 
that’s the way I want my 
flashlight, inside and out. I 
have the flashlight habit for 
good now. I’ve got a good 


LITTLE FOLKS in; Arm, Bee Beso: Brdesting, Hlec. Retal., 


Summer Camp 
hg 160, Langhorne, Pa. (near Philadelphta) 


Booklet. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, & D. 7- 28, Milwaukee, <0 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year college courses in Mining, Metallurgical, Geological, 

and Chemical Engineering, and General Science. New Buildings. 

Excellent Equipment. Strong faculty. Required preparatory subjects 

offered. Near metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 

required.Tuition, dormitory rates, and other expenses unusually low, 

Delightfully mild and healthful climate. C: atalog on eer 
Registrar, Box P-4, egistrar, Box P-4, Socorro, aie 


Technical 


‘ourse for men of ambi- 
thon and limited time. 


= 
Electrica Over 5000 men trained. 


Condensed course in gr neoretical and Practical Elec- 
including 


trical 
ngineering 3: 
ly related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 
Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your og eagt in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

167Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


SWIMMING 
SCIENTIFICALLY. 
TAUGHT By Prof. Frank 


Eugen Dalton 


Engineering 


Architecture 
TECH eet 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 

for self-support while stadyiag. 

Be and EVENING oflege 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. S. de- 

Harn While Learning ree; and short courses, SE year, 
Write for covy of our 80 page “Blue Book,’’ mailed fre 


7S Chicago Technical College 


trical machinery. 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


An unparalleled achievement in dictionary making. 
The largest and latest abridged dictionary published. 
Defines 140,000 terms; gives 15,000 proper names; 
12,000 lines of synonymie treatments; 6,000 anto- 
nyms; 2,500 illustrations; 1,900 foreign phrases, 


and a host of other outstanding features. : 
7TH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED REGULAR PAPER EDITION, with thumb-notch index. 


GTANDARD instruction book for old and 


Cloth. $5.00. _ Buckram, $6.00, Postage She extra, 
gi BIBLE PAFER DITION, pep ehumb-notoh indes, 
ie C) colored edges, $5.0 ‘abri. marbled edges, £6 
y seca Ae erg ere i flexible Leather, gilt edges, boxed, $7.60. Postage 26c 
swam English Channel in 1890. Describes approved 
ue of Diving, Floating, Scull- 
ing, Swimming, including famous 
Crawl and Trudgen-Crawl strokes 
practiced by best swimmers. Tells 
about Channel swims of Gertrude 
Ederle and others, and the Catalina 
Island victory of George Young in 


Ler ag bound in full PS gop Levant, gilt edges, hand 
a, raised bands, boxed, $17. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 360 Fourth Ave., New York 


A Working Grammar 


penuaesy Gon abd on eee the 

rudgen-Crawl stroke out 0 con- 

ts. Chapter on saving drowning by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- 

ee Bighty-seren illustrations, sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is of the memory. 
mostly specially posed pho’ aphs! of constant value to every one who needs practical English 


information. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.64, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Dent. 74.N.x. Language 


2417 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE ~ SPTCEOF bie 


New Model.—Lost—Fox Terrier; rough 
coat; black on head, side tail—Ad in 
a California paper. 


Two Hands Free.—Girt—‘‘Let’s drive 
in the park.” 

Bor—‘‘Naw, let’s park in the drive.”— 
Ghost. 


Slight Exaggeration.—Greenwalt later 
staggered into a roadhouse near by with 
a story of having been attacked and killed 
by bandits.x—Pennsylvania paper. 


Shake, Brother!—Reading that tigers 
can climb trees makes us more firmly re- 
solved than ever never to do any tiger-hunt- 
ing. — Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press. 


‘Straddling ‘the Issue. 
—What is needed now 
worse than anything else 
is a warm dry rain.— 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Cut Rate—Adult with bath, $5.00; 
Adult without bath, $4.50.— Hotel folder 
in North Carolina. 


Not too Fussy —MIDDLE-AGED lady 
wishes housekeeping in gentleman’s or 
bachelor’s home.—VSeattle Daily Times. 


For Private Consumption. — CANNIBAL 
Kine’s Daucuter—‘Say, Pa, there ain’t 
going to be any dinner. Cook’s eloped with 
him.’’— Humorist (London). 


Proof of Valor.—W1re—‘‘When we were 
married, I thought you were a brave man.” 

Husspanp—‘‘So did a good many other 
people.’’— Kansas City Times. 


New York Daily News 
Record. z 

Mutual Protection. — 
Woman (to tramp)—‘‘Go 
away or I'll call my hus- 
-band.”’ 

Tramep—“‘Oh, I know 
im. ’H’s the little feller 
who told me to go away 


yesterday or ’e’d call ’is 
wife.”’—Epworth Herald. 


Appetizer.—The young 
people of the First Bap- 
tist Church will have a 
little pet-together at the 
church parlors on Friday evening. <A 
light luneh will be served afterwards.— 
Iowa paper. 

Desk Cure.—DocrTor (to wealthy patient) 
—“Yes, you’re all run down. I suggest 
that you lay off golf for a while, return to 
business, and get a good rest at your office.” 
—London Calling. 

Food for Heroes.—Women from the en- 
dangered communities matched the heroic 
work of the men, serving coffee and 
sandwiches under great handicaps, and 
even sandbags.— New York Times. 


Safety First—‘“‘Offisher, you’d better 
lock me up. Jush hit my wife over the 
head wish a club.” 

“Did you kill her?” 

“Don’t think sho. Thash why I want 
to be locked up.”’—America’s Humor. 


Hands Up!—Miss Statia Watkins will 
entertain the members of the pan-hellenic 
association with a bridge party at her home 
on Woodford avenue on Saturday after- 
noon. She wil be arrested by Mrs. John 
Hilliard and Miss Frances Hinson.—/Fort 
Myers (Fla.) paper. 


Back with the Duds.—Boss—‘‘Well, 
did you read the letter I sent you?” 

Orrick Boy—‘‘Yes, sir; I read it inside 
and outside. On the inside it said, ‘You 
are fired,’ and on the outside it said, 
‘Return in five days,’ so here I am.”— 
Junior Achievement Magazine. 


“Don’t go farther than Buffalo, Willie; lunch is nearly ready.” 


Honey Bandit?— 
MAN HELD IN 
MIAMI AFTER 
SHOOTING BEE 
—Florida Times- Union. 


Detour Makes Difference.—Sue—‘‘Men 
are all alike—whatever you say to them 
goes in one ear and out the other.” 

He—‘‘And what is said to a woman goes 
in one ear and out at the mouth.’’— 
Buen Humor (Madrid). 


No Hurry.—Berlin, May 25.—The Ty- 
rolean inventor, Vallier, originator of the 
rocket automobile, declared in an inter- 
view to-day that an airplane propelled 
with incredible speed by: rockets would 
land in New York within one or two 
years.— New York Times. 


Knows His Janes.—Wirre—‘‘Remember 
now, meet me at the Biltmore for lunch, 
at twelve.” 

LawyEr—‘‘Very well, dear, but please be 
there by one, as I have an appoiniment 
with a woman client at three and can’t 
wait any longer than two, if I am to meet 
her at four.”’—Judge. 


Hard Luck All Around.— Stanley Tay- 
lor, of Colgate College, came home un- 
expected by a short time ago, only to find 
his sister ill with scarlet fever and the home 
guarantined. However, he spent several 
days visiting his grandfather and while 
here took the evil service examinations at 
the post-office.— Danbury (Conn.) paper. 


Or What Have You?—Room for gentle- 
men or legislators—Ad in the Baton 
Rouge (La.) State Times. 


Rigorous Training.—‘‘It’s so difficult to 
do what’s right all the time.” 

“Cheer up—the first ten command- 
ments are the hardest.”—M. I. T. Voo Doo. 


Job for a Virtuoso.—An evangelist and 
violinist wishes a position as caretaker for 
a city party. Poultry my delight. Wife 
will do housework.—Ravena (N. Y.) paper. 


Southwest Corner.—ATTroRNEY—‘ Where 
was the defendant milking the cow?” 

Witrness—‘‘It’s hard to describe, Judge, 
but if you’ll bring in a 
cow, I'll show you the 
exact place.’”” — Whirl- 
wind. 


Jack and the Bean 
Stalk?—The stalk left.a 
little baby boy at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Mayberry on Sun- 
day. — Lynchburg (Va.) 
paper. 


Probably Bacchus.— 
Stace Hanp— “Shall I 
lower the curtain?”’ 

ManaGer—‘Why?” 

Stace Hanp— “One 
of the livin’ statues has 
the hiceups.’’—Old M aid. 


Firsts and Seconds.- 
Agents of good charac- 
ter and above the aver- 
age in ability, to sell an entirely new and ~- 
most liberal line of life-insurance policies 
for children between ages one and sixty- 
five years.—Ad in an Arkansas paper. 


Martyr to Duty.—Prornssor FatrHeRr— 
“Jane, it seems to me that young man 
should be more conscientious.’’ - 

JANE—‘Conscientious! Why, he just 
sits and worries himself sick because he 
doesn’t go home and study!”’—Judge. 


More Homes Than Homer.—Johnson 
said he had just returned from a trip to his 
home State of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois, and that “‘the sentiment in all 
these States was overwhelmingly for 
Hoover.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


King of the Highway.—‘‘My father’s 
Mayor,” bragged a small boy, ‘“‘and when 
he rides in a parade the motor cops go 
ahead and he doesn’t have to pay any 
attention to any traffic rules.’’ 

“That’s nothing,’ sniffed his friend.’ 
“My father’s a truck driver.”’— American 
Legion Monthly. 


Decline the Verb “‘To Cuss.”—The , 
f other 
Lee tae darted to the door and with his 
pistol was gesturing the mana 
Cussen to a chair... . ee 
As Cusser burst yellin 
g from the door 
opposite them they leaped up and the four 
sped after the fugitives. . . At police 
headquarters Cussed identified both men 
as did Miss Reardon.— New York Times. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR. 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 


will be taken of anonymous communications. 
° 


disaffirmer, disaffirmance.—‘ W. 8S. L.,’’ Cleve- 
land, O.—One who or that which pleads a dis- 
afirmance might properly be called a disaffirmer, 
but in the instance that you cite, the correct word 
is disaffirmance—* Will plead a disaffirmance.”” 


Etiquette.—"‘H. W. H.,”’ New York City.— 
According to Emily Post's “‘Etiquette,’’ a widow 
continues to use her husband's name, ‘Mrs. 
John Ww. Smith,’’ on her cards and stationery, 
never ‘‘ Mrs. Mary A. Smith.’’ If her son bears the 
same name and is married, she may have her cards, 
etc., ‘Mrs. John W. Smith, Sr."”_ Of course, the 
middle name should be given in full in any case. 

_The same authority says that a woman who is 
divorced has the right to continue to use her 
husband’s full name. ‘‘Usually she prefers, if 
her name was Alice Green, to call herself Mrs. 
Green Smith; not Mrs. Alice Smith, and on no 
account Mrs, Alice Green—unless she wishes to 
give the impression that she was the guilty one in 
the divorce.” 


John Stewart.—“‘J. C. M.,"’ London, Eng.— 
The inscription over the grave of John Stewart 
of Inverness reads: 


“Hodie mihi, cras tibi 
Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


which has been freely translated: 


“To-day is mine, to-morrow yours may be, 
And so doth pass this world's poor pageantry."’ 


“A. E.,"’ Grand Rapids, Mich.—(1) Maxima 
is the plural of maz’i-mum. It is pronounced 
maks'i-ma—the a of the closing syllable being 
pronounced as a in sofa. This word has four dis- 
tinet meanings, the chief of which is the highest 
possible of all values. The word is from the Latin 
maximus. (2) Nuance is from the French, and is 
pronounced as if written nu’’ans’—the u as in 
dune, and the a as in arm, with the s given a nasal 
sound as in sing. A nuance may be a tint or hue. 
It is a shade of difference in tone or color, and 
used figuratively, it connotes a slight degree of! 
difference in things perceptible to the mind. (3) 
Claque is also a French word, pronounced clak, 
with the a as in arm, sometimes mispronounced 
with the a asin at. It is the term used in France 
for applause. Hence, taken over into English it 
has been applied to the hired applauders in a 
theater, and is commonly used to designate any 
set of persons who join for the purpose of praising 
or applauding from purely interested motives. 
(4) Chromosome is a biological term, pronounced 
with the stress on the first syllable, kro’mo-some. 
The word is derived from the Greek chroma, color, 
and designates one of the particles into which a 
portion of the cell nucleus splits up prior to cell 
division. This is assumed to be a determinant of 
species and of sex. (5) The mechanistic theory 
is the theory that assumes the mechanics of all 
natural phenomena to be conditioned solely by 
motions. (6) An intelligent person is a Clear- 
headed and clear-sighted person, that is, one who 
is able to exercise the highest mental functions. 
(7) The intellect is the faculty or power of per- 
ception or thought, the thinking powers as dis- 
tinguished from the senses and memory. This 
word, however, has a much wider meaning in 
psychology, for which kindly consult your dic- 
tionary. (8) Mentalily is the sum of the mental 
faculties or powers. (9) Now with regard to the 
sentence that you submit, “It is unfortunate that 
you have requested this size, etc.,’"’ a period 
should follow ‘‘No. 10,"’ and the continuation 
should begin a new sentence without a paren- 
thesis but beginning with a capital W:—‘‘It is 
unfortunate that you have requested this size, as 
we have never carried the special materialin stock 
for boxes larger than No. 10. We carry this special 
material for all boxes between No. 2 and No. 12.” 
(10) The word special in the sentence, ‘‘We can 
make this special’’ is erroneous, and the word 
specially is equally erroneous because ‘*We can 
make this special’’ is an incomplete sentence, the 
meaning evidently being that ‘‘We can make this 
especially for you or for a particular purpose,’’ or 
“We will make a special job of ’’ making whatever 
has to be made for the particular person con- 
cerned. A phrase such as, ‘‘We can make this 
special,’ stamps the person using it as illiterate. 
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The new Lady Wadsworth model, for women, 
a flexible expanding bracelet. 14-kt. Gold Filled: 
$5.00 to $8.25,according to design and decoration 


RACTICAL in every way is the 
addition of a Wadsworth Band to 
your strap or wrist watch. 
Comfortable —always cooland non- 
binding. Convenient, enabling you to 
slip your watch on or off with the 
least possible bother. Durable as the 
watch itself—no more fuss about re- 
placements, no more danger of losing 
your watch through: accidental tear- 
ing or cutting of strap or ribbon. 
And, with all these advantages, a 
new degree of smartness! Wadsworth 
Watch Bands are made in white or 
green gold filled or solid gold to match 
the watch itself. They are always 
clean, bright and sanitary. 


You'll find at your jeweler’s a- 


Wadsworth Band that just goes with 
your watch, in metal to match and 
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walch is SMARTER 


with a ee Lore Dames 


a design that harmonizes perfectly. 


Ask your jeweler to let you see 
how a Wadsworth Band looks and 
feels on your wrist. It takes just a 
minute to attach one to any wrist 
watch for women, to any up-to-date 
strap watch for men. 

The mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside a watch band is a 
recognized assurance of long wear and 
lasting beauty, of finest materials and 
workmanship. Look for it when 
you buy. 


Tue WapswortH Wartcu Casz Co. 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, O. 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Olympian model, fer men. Expands to slip over 
the hand, readily adjusted, secured by a snap lock. 
14-kt. Solid Gold: plain, $28; decorated, $30. 
14-kt. Gold Filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50 


Wadsworth 
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Here’s Riding Comfort 


OUDAILLE Hydraulic Shock Absorbers are difficult to advertise. 

The improvement they make in the riding quality of a car is so amaz- 
ing that the most honest description sounds like exaggeration. But they 
do control the springs and here’s how they do it. 


Houdailles are hydraulic AND DOUBLE 
ACTING. Your car springs work both 
ways, up and down, and so do Houdailles. 
They are connected between the frame 
and axle by a steel arm which lets them 
soften the bumps and check the recoil. 
Any device that simply checks recoil 
only does half the job. 


Houdailles are truly Hydraulic. Resist- 
ance is in direct proportion to the square 
of the velocity. Due to this hydraulic 
principle, the greater the bump and the 
more violent the recoil, the greater their 
resistance. 


There are other devices which may look 
about the same, and claim to do the same 
things, but don’t be fooled. Remember 


that Houdaille hydraulic double acting 
Shock Absorbers were made standard 
equipment, regardless of greater cost, on 
the Lincoln, Ford, Pierce-Arrow, Nash 
Advanced Six, Jordan, Stearns-Knight, 
Cunningham, McFarlan and many 
European cars. No manufacturer having 
adopted Houdailles as standard equip- 
ment has ever given them up. 


Houdailles are made for all makes of 
light, medium and heavy cars including 
yours. 


Drive your car around to Houdaille 
Headquarters in your community—they 
will gladly install a set on trial. Then be 
your own judge. That will tell you more 
than we could prini! 


If you are interested in Spring Control for riding comfort, 
the coupon will bring you an interesting booklet 
“A Smooth Ride Over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere.” 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Dept. LD. 
537 East Delavan Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 222 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont. 


Yes I would appreciate a copy of your booklet explaining the hydraulic double act- 


ing design of Houdaille Shock Absorbers. 


Name 


Address. 


Make of Cars SS 


Why You 
can only compare A 


HOUDAILLE 


WITH A 


HOUDAILLE 


Tue action of car spring forces liquid 
from one chamber to another through 
small openings. You can push the lever 
all the way down with one hand—slowly. 
But you can’t force it all the way with 
the blow of a sledge hammer—it won’t 
be hurried. 


Tu IS strong steel arm stands guard be- 
tween the spring and frame of your car. 
All the cables and straps made for other 
types of spring control do not prevent 
springs from hitting bottom with acrash. 


Your car springs work both Ways.— 
Houdailles control both ways—up and 
down. That’s why you can take the pun- 
ishment ofrough roads at “fifty” without 
discomfort or danger. 
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